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EGYPT. 


Canning called the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the 
Old: the New Britains have brought 
themselves, if not into existence, at 
least into recognition, with the result 
of profoundly influencing public opin- 
ion in the Old Britain. Politicians who 
fail to grasp this fact will find them- 
selves relegated to the parish council, 
or at best to the county or town munic- 


ipality, and in future no policy affect- 
ing the Empire will be embarked upon 
with success by any statesman who 
does not carry the sympathies of a fair 
proportion of our countrymen beyond 


the seas. A French politician the 
other day muttered something in his 
beard about the evacuation of Egypt. 
He ought to be told, and his country- 
men ought to learn,—if Fashoda has 
not taught them, as we believe it has, 
—that even if Mr. Morley and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman were to 
contemplate so retrograde a policy, the 
whole Empire would rise against them. 
Evacuation is impossible, and even Mr. 
Morley must now recognize this fact. 
Mr. Gladstone left many bad legacies. 
In Egypt he prevented a logical ar- 
rangement; and until we frankly as- 
sume the protectorate of that country, 
our position there will be anomalous, 
though in no way insecure. 

The work which Britain has done in 


1E. g., since the above was written it is an- 
nounced that this year’s surplus on the Egyptian 


Egypt in the last twenty years has 
been fully recognized even by our 
rivals. In every department of gov- 
ernment, save in the administration of 
law and, to a greater extent, in the 
custody of the antiquities, BEnglish 
ideas and methods are supreme. The 
engineering works at Assiout and As- 
souan have received so much notice 
from the daily and weekly newspapers, 
that most educated people have now 
some idea of the vastness of the ac- 
complishment and the immense value 
of its certain results. It is a common- 
place of journalism to assert that the 
irrigation work done under Lord Cro- 
mer’s rule is justification enough for 
the British occupation. True though 
this is, happily the work of the English 
tutors of Egypt is not confined to the 
improvement of its agriculture and the 
increase of its habitable area. Calcu- 
lations have been made which tell us 
that the irrigation works will enable 
the country to support a vastly in- 
creased population, while the revenue 
will grow not merely by leaps and 
bounds, but by a progression practi- 
cally geometric. Scientific men ask 
you, however, to look at the other side 
of the shield, and point out that the 
White Nile is steadily decreasing in 
volume; they remind you that the great 
lakes in which it takes its rise are get- 
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ting smaller year by year—the evapora- 
tion is not made good by the rainfall, 
and the drying up of the lakes is only 
a question of centuries. The Blue Nile, 
on the other hand, has an inexhaust- 
ible source, and if the future water- 
supply of Egypt is to be made sure, 
Abyssinia must provide a_ reservoir. 
Britain is on friendly terms with the 
Ethiopian monarch and has no designs 
upon his territory (the same cannot be 
said of France, who has the will, 
though happily not the power, to draw 
even “a spider’s web”? across the Blue 
Nile); and the reservoir, either within 
or perhaps only close by the Abyssin- 
ian frontier, will be in working order 
long before the southern branch of the 
great river has ceased to supply its an- 
nual life-giving flood. 

There are claims upon England in 
Egypt other than those connected with 
the immediate and future prosperity 
of the fellaheen. There are townsmen as 
well as peasants in Egypt, and though 
agriculture should be the first care 
of the ruler,—it is long since it was so 
in Britain,—the industries of luxury 
require freedom from the restrictions 
of adverse tariffs and oppressive taxa- 
tion. Egypt cannot at present hope to 
be a manufacturing country: when the 
waters of the Nile are more fully regu- 
lated, and the application of water- 
power to the generation of electricity 
is more fully understood, the possibili- 
ties of Egypt even in this direction 
seem illimitable. At present, while 
steam remains the master worker, 
Egypt must continue to import not 
merely manufactures but fuel. Conse- 
quently its prospects, even in the mat- 
ter of the production of sugar and cot- 
ton, are uncertain. Government fac- 
tories and the seats of the industry of 
French companies dot the banks of the 
Nile at intervals too frequent for the 


2 Lord Dufferin described the Fashoda folly as 
*‘an attempt by France to draw a spider’s web 
across our progress in the valley of the Nile.’’ 
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complacency of the tourist, whose 
sense of the fitness of things is out- 
raged by the sight of a tall chimney 
belching forth black smoke at eventide 
into an atmosphere so pure, so bril- 
liant, so marvellous, that it seems fit 
only for the gateway of Eden. Trails 
of cloud, speaking of stewy workshops 
and crowds of laborers, the odor of 
burnt sugar on the water and in the 
air; the knowledge that around are the 
memorials of men who were great 
kings with an elaborate civilization and 
a high convention in art when Abra- 
ham was but an industrious shepherd, 
provide discords irritating even to an 
American captain of industry. 

These may be real grievances to the 
tourist, but Egypt is not yet a place 
for tourists only. It is the home of a 
nation, or at least of a large and in- 
dustrious population—to whom the 
tourist provides in places a harvest, in 
others a raree-show—never in any case 
lasting for more than a third of the 
year. No one can know the real Egypt 
of the Egyptians who spends only the 
four-months European season in the 
land. November, December, and March 
are the normal harvest-times of the 
cultivator of the soil. In summer he 
enjoys himself: marriages, village fes- 
tivals, and junketings of all sorts go 
on in the time when Europeans, who 
are not detained by duty, fly to cooler 
climes. Lord Milner, in his “England 
in Egypt” (a work that might well be 
a text-book in every secondary school), 
tells of the coming of the flood-time in 
summer in words which have a liter- 
ary charm born of absolutely truthful 
observation; but it is foreign to his 
purpose to tell of the life of the vil- 
lages when the fields are under water. 
Work is impossible, and joy and pleas- 
ure reign—save when there is danger 
to the canal-banks, and the corvée is 
called upon to guard and repair them. 
Then there is anxious work for the 
officials of the irrigation department, 























for the Mudirs, and for the villagers. 
But, on the whole, the fellah sailing 
from homestead to homestead over his 
submerged fields has a happy summer- 
time. Then, too, the poacher is at 
large, and makes his harvest. The 
temples and burying-grounds are, in 
Upper Egypt at any rate, secure from 
inundation, and when the Europeans 
have left the country, the native serv- 
ants of the Department of Antiquities 
offer few obstacles to organized bands 
of unauthorized explorers, who unfor- 
tunately destroy more than they se- 
cure. 

The loss to history wrought by 
these riflers of ancient burying- 
grounds, during the last fifty years 
even, is incalculabie. They are not yet 
checked, and are not likely to be until 
more practical men have to do with 
the oversight of this department. The 
director, M. Maspéro, and most of his 
assistants, are not men of affairs, and 
until their scientific attainments are 
supplemented by an infusion of prac- 
tical common-sense, the losses, thefts, 
and destruction of the records of civil- 
ization will continue, to the despair of 
Egyptologists and the impoverishment 
of posterity. 

’Tis some years since Lord Milner’s 
masterly book was written, and even 
in Egypt the spirit of the restless 
Briton has wrought its accustomed 
work. The land which moved by cent- 
uries now flies by years. Lord Cro- 
mer’s annual reports, admirable as they 
are, like all that great man touches, 
get out of date within a few months. 
His energy is unceasing, his ambitions 
for the land he rules are unbounded, 
his knowledge is great, his sagacity 
unsurpassed—yet even he can hardly 
keep his records up to the date of his 
achievements. Never in the history of 
this Empire, may it be said, did occa- 
sion and instrument more fitly meet 
than when Evelyn Baring was given 
a practically free hand in the govern- 
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meut of Egypt. What he might further 
have done had there been no interna- 
tional complications—had the Caisse de 
la Dette, the capitulations, and the like, 
never existed—staggers the imagina- 
tion. What he has done, in spite of 
these fetters, makes every Briton 
proud and Egypt his debtor for a 
greater sum of gratitude than it ever 
owed to the kings of any of its thirty 
dynasties. 

Secure in the confidence of his King 
and of the Imperial Government, Lord 
Cromer lacks one thing to strengthen 
his hands—the intelligent appreciation 
of the mass of his countrymen. This 
is not the place to educate the British 
electorate as to the work their country 
is doing in Egypt; but it may not be 
inappropriate to suggest that members 
of Parliament—whose chief function in 
the eye of a philosopher is to educate 
their constituents—should take fitting 
occasion, apart from party questions, 
to give information—for which, it is 
true, themselves must first seek—as to 
this glory of our time and State. 

The men of action have done and are 
doing their part. Are the fields of re- 
search sufficiently cultivated by men 
of the dominant race? The debts 
which students of the history of the 
human race owe to the German Lep- 
sius and the Frenchman Mariette are 
universally acknowledged. Those great 
tomes of Lepsius, published some sixty 
years ago, record inscriptions and pic- 
ture monuments which the carelessness 
of posterity has allowed to vanish. The 
work which Professor Sayce has in- 
spired is of supreme importance. Egypt 
is for him a pleasant pasture whence 
he can descend from the less known 
heights of Assyriology. Professor Petrie 
is working continuously, finding treas- 
ure at Abydos, where M. Amélincan 
has previously excavated, destroyed, 
and misinterpreted. He has edited and 
for the most part written a series of 
volumes dealing with the history of 
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Egypt *—a series not yet completed—in 
which a vast amount of information is 
closely packed. Professor Petrie’s style 
is not alluring: he cares for nothing 
so much as facts, next he loves his own 
theories, and then he enjoys himself in 
demolishing those of others. He throws 
his facts at you, he promulgates his 
theories as if they were decrees of a 
Church council, and in the treatment 
of his adversaries he knows nothing of 
the use of the rapier. He writes out 
of an overflowing mind; his facts 
tumble on to the page from his note- 
book, and are presented as he found 
them, without any attempt to clothe 
them in any literary garb. There has 
been haste in the actual writing, none 
in the accumulation of the knowledge 
which has made the work possible. 
That an explorer of such diligence, a 
man of so wide knowledge, and a his- 
torian gifted with so much sympathy, 
should care so little for the manner of 
the presentment of his facts is a mis- 
fortune. It would almost seem at times 
that he despised his readers. ’Tis as 
if he would rather go to a dinner-party 
in his working clothes than trouble to 
put on a clean shirt. He gives his 
facts, and leaves it to you to put them 
in a better order if you can. His books 
are the material of history: they will 
not be popular, but they cannot be 
neglected. Occasionally, no doubt, his 
theories must be received with caution, 
—indeed, now that we know so many 
facts about the early history of Egypt, 
all theories may be shied at,—unless 
they are supported by facts sufficiently 
plain to convince a county court judge 
or a sheriff-substitute—his equivalent 
in the land of “Maga.” 

Professor Petrie’s series of historical 
books have, however, a literary value 
from the aid which he has received 
from Professor Stanley Lane-Poole. 

8A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times. 


By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., &c. London: 
Methuen. 
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His treatment of the Arabic period is 
lucid, informative, and, so far as any 
one not an expert in his own period 
dare say, accurate. 

Though the popular history of An- 
cient Egypt has still to be written, Mr. 
E. Wallis Budge of the British Museum 
has produced a work,‘ somewhat 
lengthy, it is true, but, as it deals with 
a period of some five thousand years, 
how could it be otherwise? The nine 
light, handy volumes of large type 
which take you from the kings before 
Menes to Cleopatra are none too many. 
Mr. Budge started with an admirable 
principle, to which he has held fast 
throughout his whole work—he has set 
down only known facts, and has rele- 
gated theories either to supplementary 
chapters or to footnotes. No visitor to 
Egypt should fail to consult these vol- 
umes. His pleasure and his knowledge 
will be increased, and he will find that 
they open to him vistas of human 
power and activity of which he had 
previously but the faintest glimmer- 
ings. Mr. Budge has in another work 
made students of Egyptian antiquities 
his debtors. In the “Book of the 
Dead,” published in 1901, he has given 
a complete translation of the earliest 
of religious compositions——a work 
which was well known in Egypt be- 
fore the days of the kings of the First 
Dynasty, in fact, the oldest bit of lit- 
erature which has come down to us. 

“T cannot say that I expect much 
from mere Egyptian antiquities. Al- 
most everything really (that is, intel- 
lectually) great in that country seems 
to me of Grecian origin.” So said Cole- 
ridge in his “‘Table-Talk” in 1823. How 
hard it is even for a man of genius 
to prophesy! Eighty years ago Egypt 
was the land of the Pyramids and Cle- 
opatra—the rest was silence. Lepsius 
and Wilkinson had not begun their 

4A History of Egypt from the End of the 


Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VII. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1902. 
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studies, the Rosetta Stone had been 
found (1799), and Young’s “Conjectvral 
Translation” had appeared some nine 
years before, but Champollion’s fa- 
mous “Précis” did not appear till the 
following year. There was every ex- 
cuse, therefore, for Coleridge; but he 
made a wondrous bad figure in a 
prophet’s mantle. Now most are agreed 
that the history of Egypt is the most 
important study for the student of 
early civilization. Prehistoric man— 
the intelligent being whe made flint 
instruments hundreds of years before 
any other human records appear—fiour- 
ished, not on the banks of the Nile as 
it now runs, but up on the plateaux 
which are now desert and uninhabit- 
able. Paleolithic man—the man who, 
according to some flint experts, lived 
20,000 years before Neolithic man 
chipped his flints into knives and prun- 
ing-hooks,—he too flourished in deserts, 
then probably washed by the waves of 
the Mediterranean, now in places 


strewn with his remains, over which 
man for tens of centuries has passed 
unheeding. The preservative power of 
the desert is appalling. To stand by 
the recently opened grave of a man 
who lived before the First Dynasty 


of Egyptian kings—i.e., some 7000 
years ago—to see his poor crouched 
skeleton lying, with the black-topped 
earthenware vessels which contained 
food or other funeral offerings placed 
there by loving hands, and to recognize 
all that has happened around this poor 
little grave during all these centuries, 
gives you a feeling of humility such as 
nothing else can do. He was a great 
man in his day, possibly the Welling- 
ton of his race, mayhap their Shake- 
speare. Here are his white bones, his 
gold ornaments, his carefully prepared 
grave, now disturbed for the first time 
by an explorer who was born at Chi- 
cago, and who, horribile dictu, calls him 
a “deader”’; who robs his grave of its 
treasures, such as they are, and tosses 
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out the bones that they may dissolve 
the quicker in the air. He has already 
got a good prehistoric tomb for his 
museum, and the rest may perish,— 
the sooner the better,—for then Chi- 
cago or Johns Hopkins, or whatever it 
may be, has the greater chance of a 
unique specimen. These things are 
done consule Cromer, and posterity may 
have some criticisms to make on the 
subject. 

From prehistoric times to the days 
when the great fortress near Hieracon- 
polis was garrisoned is a long step, 
probably as long as there is between 
the day when Julius cast his eagle eye 
across the Channel at the white cliffs 
of Albion, till that day when the great 
white Queen was borne from her home 
at Osborne to her last resting-place 
near the Norman Tower at Windsor. 
That comprises our island story so far; 
the other is but a series of unknown 
incidents in the long roll of the story 
of Egypt. For Hieraconpolis flourished 
before the Pyramids were built, and 
the fortress beyond it in the desert be- 
longs to still earlier times. There it 
stands to this day—four-square, with 
its walls of unbaked brick some thirty 
feet thick, a lasting record of a strenu- 
ous, fighting race. Who used it, who 
fought against it, are alike unknown. 
There it is in the desert, miles from 
the present course of the Nile, as well 
—nay, better—preserved than Tantal- 
lon, with no beauty but its size and 
strength, “the oldest building in the 
world,” as a great Eastern scholar has 
called it. 

Hieraconpolis itself flourished long 
before the days of the first pyramid 
builders; it continued to be a sacred 
and an important city down to the time 
of the Sixth Dynasty at any rate—i.e., 
to 3200 B.C.—for the bronze portrait 
statues of King Pepi (fi. 3233 B.C.) and 
his son, now skilfully restored and set 
up in the Cairo Museum, were found 
here by Mr. Quibell. The city is now 
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little more than a mound of rubbish. 
It yielded up its treasures only in 1897 
and 1898. Amongst them are the love- 
ly gold-headed hawk, the two statues 
of Kha-sekhen, the first king of the 
Second Dynasty, the oldest statues in 
the world, which date from 4100 B.C. 
at least. From Hieraconpolis also came 
the engraved green slate “palette” 
which bears the name of a king who 
reigned centuries before him whose 
statues are the earliest sculptor’s mas- 
terpieces—a king of the dynasty before 
Menes. These examples of art are ad- 
ditional proofs of the completeness of 
the early civilization of Egypt. M. de 
Morgan’s discoveries at Negada in 1897 
are believed by many to take us back 
to Menes. There is some doubt; but if 
the tomb at Negada is really that of 
Menes, then it is proved not only that 
he is not a mythical personage (his 
bones, if they are his bones, are in the 
Cairo Museum), but that he was an 
actual sovereign of Egypt, and further, 
to quote Professor Sayce, “instead of 
representing the dawn of Egyptian his- 
tory, Menes must have come at the end 
of a long period of development in cul- 
ture.” The slate palette is itself a 
proof of this. 

The work goes on. ’Tis but a few 
weeks since Mr. Howard Carter, the 
inspector of the monuments of Upper 
Egypt, had the choice pleasure—the 
“good joy,” as Leigh Hunt’s young 
folks would have said—of being the 
first after some three thousand years 
to enter the rock-hewn sepulchre of 
Thothmes IV. The body of this mon- 
arch of the Bighteenth Dynasty had 
been found some time ago in the tomb 
of his father Amenhotep II., where it 
seems to have been removed for safety 
at an early date: it is now in the Cairo 
Museum. The tomb is of the usual 
kind, decorated with paintings illus- 
trating the Book of the Dead. There 
are several side-chambers: in one of 
these were found mummified loins of 
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beef and legs of mutton, and trussed 
ducks and geese. The doors were se- 
cured by clay seals which are of pe- 
culiar interest: they are the earliest 
known examples of the art of printing, 
for the raised portions of the seal had 
been smeared with blue ink before they 
were impressed on the seal—more than 
three thousand years before Gutenberg 
or Coster. The tomb had been rifled 
in very early times, and was restored 
by Horemheb, or MHeru-em-heb as 
Mr. Budge more correctly calls him. 
The goid ornaments which doubtless 
adorned the mummy and the coffin 
were stolen by thieves who lived be- 
fore the Exodus; the choice goblets, 
cups, and exquisite vases of blue and 
variegated glass, whose fragments 
were found by Mr. Carter, were cast 
aside by resurrectionists who pursued 
their nefarious calling before Moses 
tended the flocks of Jethro. They, how- 
ever, happily left the chariot of the 
king, the carriage in which he drove 
through the streets of Thebes, and be- 
side it, lying in the dry and friendly 
dust, is the leather glove which his 
majesty wore when he handled the 
reins himself. This glove gives a per- 
sonal touch of startling significance. 
You can picture Thothmes, the man 
who married a princess of Mesopo- 
tamia three thousand four hundred 
years ago, descending the steps of his 
Theban palace, viewing the prancing 
steeds, and slowly drawing on this very 
glove as he entered this very chariot 
to drive along the avenue of sphinxes, 
whose battered remains are seen by 
every tourist of this twentieth century. 
The chariot is a work of art. It is 
covered with carvings representing 
scenes from the king’s Syrian cam- 
paigns, and, according to report, these 
are of a very high order of art, with 
exquisitely finished detail. The king 
who repaired this tomb of Thothmes 
IV. was a monarch of great power, 
who did more to restore Egypt to its 
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high place than any of his immediate 
predecessors of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty. He was a wise ruler, and it is 
interesting to remember that it was he 
who first decreed (three thousand 
years ago) that a workman’s tools 
should not be seized for debt. 

Thus every year brings some new in- 
scription to light, a new fact to our 
knowledge. A statue is discovered 
here, a scarab there, a fragment of 
papyrus is rescued from a mummy-case 
in the Fayoum, an inscribed bit of pot- 
tery is found in Upper Egypt. These 
are each a contribution to history; any 
one of them may smash a theory or 
confirm a belief. How, then, can a 
complete history of Egypt be looked 
Excavate, excavate, excavate! is 
Accumulate 


for? 
the cry of the student. 


facts, and let the future provide its 
Gibbon, who shall assimilate them and 
present their results to a public which 
is too ignorant and too hurried to 
watch with interest the piecing to- 
gether of the materials of which his- 


tory is made. For, excellent as is the 
work of Professor Petrie and Mr. 
Budge,—not to speak of M. Maspéro’s 
fascinating but elusive volumes,—little 
has yet been done by anybody beyond 
arranging the bones of the skeleton. 
Wilkinson made us understand long 
ago something of the social and reli- 
gious life of ancient Egypt. Professor 
Sayce has, with the hand of a master, 
depicted the Egypt of the times of 
Abraham and the Exodus.’ He has at 
the same time given the most readable, 
as well as a thoroughly scholarly, out- 
line of the whole story of ancient 
Egypt. The equipment of the perfect 
Egyptologist is possessed by none to a 
greater extent than by Professor 
Sayce. For to understand everything 
in the records of Egypt requires more 
than a knowledge of hieroglyphics. 
S’The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus. 


By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. 3rd edition. London: 
Rivingtons. 1902. 
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Your Egyptologist must know cunei- 
form; he must have the history of 
Babylon at his finger-ends; he must be 
an Assyriologist (here Professor Mas- 
péro is at fault); he must know all 
about the Hittites; Moab need not be 
his washpot, but should be as familiar. 
He must be not merely a Greek 
scholar, but should be a paleographer, 
and able to read the scripts of all the 
centuries. He must know all about 
flint instruments. He may trust to 
Professor Schweinfurth for his botany, 
but a knowledge of the elementary 
facts of geology is essential. He should 
be an engineer and an architect, and, 
not least, an astronomer. When this 
wonder of the age arrives, we shall 
have perhaps a history of Egypt writ- 
fen at first hand. It would be an in- 
spired book; but if, in addition to hav- 
ing all these gifts and accomplish- 
ments, the author is not also a man of 
letters, it too would serve only as ma- 
terial for the use of a man of genius 
of a later dynasty. 

A chronicle of Egypt is possible, with 
many gaps which it is to be feared will 
never be fully filled. That is what 
Mr. Budge and Professor Petrie have 
attempted to give us, and both deserve 
the gratitude of those who will come 
after them and enter into their labors. 

Chronicles are but dry reading, and 
most who read for pleasure turn from 
works, however admirable for other 
qualities, which lack the hand of the 
literary artist. Your modern Egyptol- 
ogist despises the equipment of the 
man of letters—“fine writing” to him 
means bad science. So be it: the man 
of science must come first, and at the 
present stage it would appear that the 
Egyptologists are right. M. Maspéro 
has a Frenchman’s inborn sense of 
style. His books are fascinating. In 
the main he is accurate, but often he 
is not; and it is to be feared that his 
occasional lack of a first-hand knowl- 
edge has led him into errors of detail 
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which even in a fourth edition mar, in 
the eyes of students at any rate, the 
excellence of his monumental volumes. 

Americans are excavating and pub- 
lishing the result of their work in vol- 
umes, each of which contains a new 
historical document, issued in limited 
editions to American societies or to the 
members of American universities. The 
English Exploration Fund does admir- 
able work. Year by year it adds to the 
original material which the future Gib- 
bon must study. Private enterprise 
adds to the tale—witness the Amherst 
Papyri, published in 1900 and 1901. 
It is a far cry from the Fourth Dy- 
nasty to the Ptolemies; but the Ptole- 
maic period is of interest to every stu- 
dent of Greek, who year by year is 
introduced to fresh fragments of the 
great poets, to verses of Sappho, to 
scraps of plays, and the like. 

In 1897 Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
published the “Logia Jesou, Sayings of 
our Lord,” and arrested the attention 
of Christendom thereby. In the same 
year Dr. Kenyon gave us the poems of 
Bacchylides* and enlarged the litera- 
ture of the world. Hyperides, Heron- 
das, a historical work of Aristotle, and 
fragments of Sappho have been res- 
cued from mummy-cases; but from a 
purely literary point of view the dis- 
covery of Bacchylides is probably the 
most important of all the finds. Before 
1897 this poet was unknown save from 
one or two chance quotations; now, as 
Dr. Kenyon says, “his name may once 
more be reckoned among those of the 
authors whose works are alive and 
form part of the literary possessions of 
the modern world.” Schoolboys may 
perhaps feel no gratitude to Bacchyli- 
des—tor his twenty new lyrics have 
enriched our lexicons with 102 new 
words! 

How much has been destroyed, how 


* The Poems of Bacchylides. Edited by Freder- 
ick G. Kenyon, D.Litt. Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 
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much may still be found, are questions 
equally unprofitable. The destruction 
of records during recent years has un- 
doubtedly been great. Take, for ex- 
ample, the celebrated Tell el Amarna 
tablets. The heretic king Akhenaten 
left Thebes and established a capital 
farther down the Nile, where he could 
worship his god in his own fashion. 
During his reign, about 1500 B.C., this 
city flourished, and the State archives 
of his father’s reign seem to have been 
removed thither. His successors soon 
abandoned both his heresy and the city 
founded to preserve it, and returned to 
Thebes and the orthodox sway of the 
priests of Amen Ra, and the capital 
which the disk-worshipper had beauti- 
fied with a new convention of art, also 
a heresy in the eyes of the priests, was 
left to ruin. Professor Petrie’ tells 


how 


a few years ago the natives, while 
plundering about the ruins and carry- 
ing off Akhenaten’s bricks for their 
modern houses, lit upon “the place of 
the records of the palace of the king” 
containing many hundreds of clay 
tablets. These were shown to dealers: 
they sent some to Dr. Oppert of Paris, 
who pronounced them to be forgeries; 
others were sent to M. Grebaut, then 
head of the Egyptian Department of 
Antiquities, and were treated by him 
with customary silence. At last, when 
they were supposed to be almost 
worthless, a quantity were carried in 
sacks to Luxor to hawk about among 
the dealers there, and these were 
largely ground to pieces on the way. 
What has been preserved, therefore, is 
but a wreck of what might have been. 
. .. The tablets reaching the dealers’ 
hands became known, and were bought 
up mainly for the British Museum or 
the Berlin Museum. Some drifted to 
the St. Petersburg, Paris, and Cairo 
Museums, and some into private col- 
lections. A similar miserable fate at- 
tends all discoveries in Egypt unless 
made by a skilled observer, as witness 


TSyria in Egypt, from the Tell el Amarna 
Letters. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., &c. 
London: Methuen. 1898. 
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the palace of Rameses III. at Tell el 
Yehudiyeh, the Deir el Bahri treasure, 
the cemetery of Ekhmin, the palace of 
Amenhotep III. at Thebes, as well as 
unnumbered towns and cemeteries 
throughout the land. 


The Tell el Amarna (or Tel Amarna, 
or, according to Colonel Conder, 
Amarna tout simple) tablets contain let- 
ters to the King of Egypt (Amenhotep 
III, and his son Amenhotep IV. or 
Akhenaten) from Syria, and a few, so 
to say, press copies of replies. They 
are full of information as to politics, 
history, and social relations. They 
prove one thing, at any rate—that 
cuneiform was known and used in 
Egypt in the fifteenth century B.C. Of 
this fact Colonel Conder makes the ut- 
most use in his learned and vastly in- 
teresting volume “The First Bible.” * 
The knowledge of cuneiform by the 
Egyptians of times not remote from 
the days of Moses is, however, but a 
link in a chain of evidence which this 
learned author has forged to prove that 
the first five books of the Bible at any 
rate were originally written not in the 
Hebrew script but in the older cunei- 
form. Colonel Conder’s arguments are 
marshalled with dialectic skill, and pre- 
sented with an admirable lucidity. 
None but an Assyriologist could ven- 
ture to controvert them. 

Colonel Conder deals in passing with 
the vexed question of the date of the 
Exodus. So far the records of Egypt 
are entirely silent on this incident, and 
theories have centuries in which to 
gambol. Most Egyptologists have voted 
for about 1300 B.C. and the reign of 
Meneptah. M. Maspéro, whose name 
earries no small authority, has sug- 
gested an even later date. Colonel 
Conder, with a courage founded on a 
theory which is, at the very least, 
plausible, takes us back some three 


*The First Bible. By Colonel ©. R. Conder, 
LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. William Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1902. 
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hundred years. He does not venture 
to select a reign, but contents himself 
with stating, and supporting his state- 
ment by no contemptible proofs, that 
the Exodus took place under the Eigh- 
teenth and not the Nineteenth Dy- 
nasty. We must have more light before 
this knotty point can be settled. The 
heretic Akhenaten was undoubtedly 
the weakest king of the Bighteenth 
Dynasty, but it is incredible that he 
should have worried himself in his ar- 
tistic retreat at Amarna about such 
matters as plagues; besides, though we 
know all about his daughters, there is 
no mention of his ever having had a 
son. 

The date of the Exodus is still un- 
certain, and Colonel Conder, while 
he has certainly disturbed established 
beliefs, has not solved the problem. 
Possibly his criticism may lead Egyp- 
tologists to find a new theory which 
may ultimately lead to truth. ’Tis a 
wise maxim, “Take nothing for grant- 
ed.” The wisdom of our ancestors is 
often in the eyes of men of science 
but a house of cards, which a puff of 
criticism can destroy. What happens 
when the critic is found to be but a 
theorist with a mistake for his major 
premiss? Colonel Conder has done 
good work here and elsewhere in criti- 
cizing the critics. Dr. Robertson Smith 
was not omniscient. His younger 
namesake may regard Jacob as a myth 
and the life of Joseph as a fairy tale; 
but he must know more of the learning 
of the East before his theories can dis- 
turb any but the callow youths of 
theological colleges. So far, attacks on 
the history of the Old Testament have 
been remarkable only for their failure. 
We do not know enough to criticise. 
Here as elsewhere the little knowledge 
brings the danger. The theory of to- 
day is the exploded heresy of to-mor- 
row. More study and less assertion is 
what is wanted everywhere in the do- 
main of Hastern learning. Let Egyp- 
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tologists stick to their monuments and 
theologians to their linguistic studies, 
and when we know more we shall per- 
haps be able to say when Joseph was 
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sold into Egypt and in what century 
the Sphinx was hewn from the living 
rock. 








+ a 
THE DINNER AT COUNSELLOR 
BRAUSIQ’S. 


At seven o’clock the guests of Privy 
Counsellor Brausig were assembled in 
the blue drawing-room, with plush 
hangings and gilded wood, which the 
official had carried about with him to 
the various cities in which he had 
lived. Privy Counsellor Brausig was a 
Saxon of excellent education, insinuat- 
ing manners and gestures, and ideas 
that were unchangeable. He was tall, 
red-haired, and nearly blind, but he 
wore no glasses, for he was neither 
near- or far-sighted, but his eyes were 
worn out, dead looking, of the color 
of agate. 

His specialty was to conciliate the 
most diverse opinions. In his office, 
in his relations with his inferiors, his 
real character appeared. M. Brausig 
had the imperial spirit. He never gave 
a reason to a private individual. The 
one expression, “public interest,” 
seemed to him to answer all questions. 
In the official world it was asserted 
that there was talk of ennobling M. 
Brausig. He repeated this rumor. 
His wife was fifty years old; she had 
some remnants of beauty, and was still 
an imposing figure; she had received 
the officials of eight German cities be- 


* Translated for The Living Age by Annie 
Dunbar Perkins. 
Copyright by The Living Age Co. 
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fore she came to Strasbourg. All her 
attention, during the dinners that she 
gave, was absorbed by the servants, 
and her secret impatience at a thou- 
sand annoyances prevented her from 
answering her neighbors in any but 
the baldest and most unmeaning 
phrases. 

The assembly was a mingling of 
races and professions such as it would 
have been difficult to find in any other 
German town. There are so many for- 
eign elements in Strasbourg! There 
were fourteen guests, the dining-room 
being able to seat sixteen, allowing 
seventy centimetres to a person, which 
in the eyes of the Privy Counsellor was 
an essential matter. His colorless, 
melancholy face dominated his various 
proteges, people recommended to his 
attention, or friends coming from dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire; two privat- 
docents, Prussians from the University 
of Strasbourg, and two young Alsacian 
artists, painters who had been working 
on the decoration of a church for a 
year; these were the lesser personages, 
to whom must be added the two young 
Oberlés, brother and sister, and even 
the mother, who was considered in the 
world of Strasbourg to be a very or- 
dinary person. The guests of impor- 
tance were Professor Kniipple, from 
Luxembourg, a man of a cultivated 
and assiduous mind and minute erudi- 
tion, the author of an excellent work 
on the socialism of Plato, and the hus- 
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band of a pretty wife, blond, plump, 
and rosy, who appeared still blonder 
and rosier beside his black, curled, 
Assyrian beard; the Professor of Ais- 
thetics, a Baron von Fincken, who 
shaved his cheeks and chin to exhibit 
better the scars of his student duels, 
slender and nervous in frame, ardent, 
passionate in spirit, very anti-French, 
and yet with more resemblance to the 
French type than any other of the 
guests, excepting Jean Oberlé. There 
was no Madame von Fincken. But 
there was the charming Madame Ro- 
senblatt, envied and courted for her 
beauty and wit in the German society 
of Strasbourg, and in the military world 
as well. She was from Rhenish Prus- 


sia, like her husband, the great iron 
merchant, multi-millionaire, a sanguine 
man and yet methodical and silent, 
though in business he was said to be 
cool and daring to the last degree. 
This company was like all the others 
assembled by Counsellor Brausig,—it 


was not homogeneous. This high func- 
tionary called it “conciliating the di- 
verse interests of the country”; he 
talked of “the neutral ground” of his 
house, and the “open court,” where all 
sorts of opinions could meet. But 
many Alsacians distrusted this liberty 
and eclecticism. Some of them main- 
tained that M. Brausig was merely 
playing a part, and that whatever was 
said at his house was sure to find its 
way to higher circles. 

Madame Oberlé with her children 
was the last to arrive at the Privy 
Counsellor Brausig’s. The German 
guests greeted Lucienne, who found in 
them old acquaintances. They were 
courteous to the mother, who was 
known to enter the official world only 
when she could not avoid it. Wilhelm 
von Farnow, presented by Madame 
Brausig, who was the only person ac- 
quainted with the projects of the of- 
ficer, made a ceremonious inclination 
of the head to the mother and daugh- 
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ter, drew himself up, and immediately 
returned to the group of men standing 
by the glass partition. 

A servant announced that dinner was 
served. The black coats made a move- 
ment forward, and the guests entered 
a large apartment decorated, like that 
of the Oberlés, with evident individu- 
ality. But the style was very differ- 
ent. The pointed arches filled with 
giass windows of which nothing could 
be seen at this hour but the contours 
of the leads, the sideboards with twist- 
ed columns, and carved panels, the 
wainscoting reaching to the ceiling, the 
ceiling itself divided into a multitude 
of sunken squares, from the sculptures 
of which electric lamps blazed in fiery 
flowers—everything recailed Gothic art. 

Jean, who was one of the last in the 
procession, gave his arm to pretty 
Madame Kniipple, who had eyes for 
nothing but the admirably made bodice 
of Madame Rosenblatt. The little wife 
of the Professor thought that Jean 
Oberlé was contemplating the same 
object, and remarked: “Don’t you 
think that dress is indecently low?’ 

“{ think it is irreproachable in every 
respect. I believe Madame Rosenblatt 
gets her dresses from Paris?” 

“Oh, yes; you have guessed rightly,” 
answered the little bourgeoise. “When 
people have such fortunes they often 
follow the most absurd caprices and 
forget their patriotism.” 

At first the dinner was rather silent, 
but little by little the sound of sepa- 
rate conversations made itself heard. 
They began to drink. Several bumpers 
of Rhenish wine were poured out for 
M. Rosenblatt. The two spectacled 
privat-docents applied themselves to 
the wine of Wolxein as if it were a 
difficult text, and with the same seri- 
ousness. The voices grew louder. One 
no longer heard the servants’ steps on 
the floor. Questions of general inter- 
est began to rise, like the froth of 
spirits stirred by wine and light. Pro- 
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fessor Kniipple, who had a way of pro- 
nouncing his words very clearly, was 
heard answering his neighbor, Madame 
Brausig: 

“No, I do not understand why one 
should take the side of the strongest 
because he is himself strong. As for 
me, I have always been a Liberal.” 

“You allude to the Transvaal?’ said 
the Counsellor, who sat opposite him, 
with a loud laugh, pleased with 
himself for having guessed his mean- 
ing. 

“Exactly, Privy Counsellor; it is not 
a very wise policy to leave the weak 
to be crushed.” 

“Do you think that an unusual occur- 
rence?” 

“On the contrary, but I only say it 
is nothing to boast of.” 

“What other nations have acted dif- 
ferently?” asked Baron von Fincken, 
raising his insolent nose. No one con- 
tinued the discussion, as if that argu- 
ment had been decisive. And the wave 
of sound rolled anew, mingling with 
and burying beneath it, all the sepa- 
rate conversations of which it was 
formed, 

The musical voice of Madame Rosen- 
blatt rose above the confused noise. 
She was saying to Madame Knipple, 
who sat opposite her: “Yes, Madame, 
I assure you that it has been thought 
of!” 

“Everything is possible, Madame: 
however, I never should have believed 
that the municipality of a German city 
could even discuss such a measure.” 

“Not so idiotic? But is it not so, 
Professor, you who teach esthetics?” 

Professor von Fincken, seated at the 
right of the beautiful Madame Rosen- 
blatt, turned towards her, looked deep 
into her eyes, which remained like a 
windless lake, and said: “What is the 
question, Madame?” 

“IT am telling Madame Kniipple that 
it has been suggested to the Municipal 
Council to send the Gobelin tapestries 
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They 


belonging to the town to Paris. 
need repairing.” 

“That is quite true, Madame; it was 
decided in the negative.” 

“Why not to Berlin?’ cried the pretty 
red mouth of Madame Kniipple, “is it 
because they work so badly at Berlin?’ 

The Counsellor perceived that it was 
time to be conciliatory. “‘Doubtless in 
order to create Gobelins, Madame Ro- 
senblatt is right—Paris is necessary. 
But repairing them, it seems to me, 
could be done in Germany.” 

“Send our Gobelins to Paris!’ burst 
out Madame Knipple, “how do we 
know we should ever get them back?” 

“Oh, Madame!” said one of the young 
painters, very gravely, from the end 
of the table. 

“What do you mean by ‘Oh!’ You 
are an Alsacian, sir,’”’ said the little 
bourgeoise, pricked by the interjection 
as if it had been a needle. “But the 
rest of us have a right to suspect——” 

She had gone too far. No one took 
up the discussion. The subject was 
dropped, and was replaced by flatter- 
ing remarks on entrée of crab salad 
which had just been served. Madame 
Knipple herself returned to themes 
which were more familiar to her, for 
She rarely took part in discussions 
when men were present. She turned 
away to her neighbor, von Farnow, so 
that she could no longer see the beauti- 
ful Madame Rosenblatt or her corsage, 
or her intelligent blue eyes, and began 
to explain to the young officer how to 
make crab salad. However, the 

thought of the vanquished country had 
been evoked for the second time, and 
this thought continued to disturb the 
minds of all while the champagne 
with its German label frothed in the 
glasses. 

Thus far Madame Brausig had only 
made a few insignificant remarks to 
M. Rosenblatt on her right, who ate 
a great deal, or to Professor Knipple 
on her left, who preferred to talk with 

















Madame Rosenblatt or his vis-a-vis 
Baron von Fincken and sometimes 
with Jean Oberlé. And yet it was she 
who unintentionally provoked a new 
discussion. And the conversation sud- 
denly rose to a height which it had 
not before reached. The Counsellor’s 
wife was talking to M. Rosenblatt, at 
the same time casting a threatening 
look at a servant who had touched 
Madame Rosenblatt’s chair; she was 
speaking of a marriage between an 
Alsacian woman and a German, com- 
mandant of the regiment of foot artil- 
lery No. 10. The iron merchant, who 
had no idea that beside him sat the 
mother of another young girl sought 
by an officer, remarked: “The children 
will be good Germans. Such unions 
are rare, most rare, and I am sorry for 
it, for they would be a powerful aid to 
the Germanizing of this obstinate 
country.” 

The Baron von Fincken set down the 
cup of champagne which he had just 
emptied at a draught, and said: “All 
means are good, because the end is 
good.” 

“Exactly,” said M. Rosenblatt. 

Of the three Alsacians present Jean 
Oberlé was the best known, the best 
qualified to answer, and yet, as it 
seemed to him, the most hampered in 
the expression of an opinion on account 
of the divisions which this very ques- 
tion had created in his own circle. He 
saw that Baron von Fincken looked 
at him as he spoke, that M. Rosenblatt 
watched him fixedly, that Professor 
Knipple shot a glance at his left-hand 
neighbor, that M. Rosenblatt smiled 
with an air that asked, “Is this young 
man capable of defending his nation? 
Let us see if he feels the spur!” 

The young man answered, choosing 
his adversary, and turning towards von 
Fincken: “On the contrary, I think that 
the Germanizing of Alsace is both 
wrong and unwise.” 

As he spoke, Jean’s face grew stern, 
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the green of his eyes vibrated, like the 
green of the forests when the wind 
whips the trees till the leaves fall. 


The Professor looked as if he had 
drawn the sword. “And why wrong, 
if you please? Do you consider wrong 
the conquest of which that is the con- 
sequence? Is that your idea? Tell 
us!” 

Jean Oberlé’s answer fell into a uni- 
versal silence. 

“You dare, sir!’ “Permit me,” said 
the Privy Counsellor, extending his 
hand as if in benediction. “We are 
all good Germans here, my dear Baron; 
you have no reason to suspect the pa- 
triotism of our young friend who is 
merely speaking from a _ historical 
point of view.” ; 

Madame Oberlé and Lucienne made 
signs to Jean to be silent. 

But the Baron von Fincken saw noth- 
ing and heard nothing. The bitter pas- 
sion which his whole face expressed, 
was let loose. He half rose, leaning 
forward, his head advanced across the 
table: “How charming she is, your 


France! How united! How powerful! 
How moral!” 
Little Madame  Kniipple _ cried: 


“Above all moral!’ 

Then all sorts of voices were mingled 
confusedly, shrill, deep, ironical, irri- 
tated. 

“They are triflers! Look at their 
pestiferous romances and plays! France 
is decadent! Done for! What could 
she do against fifty-five millions of 
Teutons?” 

Jean waited till the avalanche had 
passed; he looked sometimes at von 
Fincken gesticulating, and sometimes 
at von Farnow, who said nothing, but 
frowned and held his head high. 

“I think France is greatly calumni- 
ated,” said he, at last. “Perhaps she 
may be badly governed; she may be 
enfeebled by dissensions, but, since you 
have attacked her, I am enchanted at 
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having the opportunity to say that I 
consider her still a very great nation. 
You yourselves do not disagree with 
me.” 

Then there arose a veritable clamor, 
“Oh! Ah! Upon my word!” 

“You prove it by your bitterness 
against her. You have conquered her, 
but you have never ceased to envy 
her!” 

“Do you read the commercial statis- 
tics, young man?” asked the decided 
voice of M. Rosenblatt. 

“Merchant marine, sixth rank,” whis- 
pered one of the privat-docents. 

“Just compare the two armies!” said 
the other. 

Professor Kniipple adjusted his 
glasses, and burst forth: “That might 
have been true, my dear Oberlé in the 
past. Even now, if France were in 


our hands she would rapidly become a 
great country; we should know how to 


develop her.” 
“I beg you,” said von Fincken inso- 


lently, “not to discuss such an unten- 
able idea.” 

“And I beg you, in my turn, not to 
make use of arguments which come to 
no conclusion, and which do not touch 
the real question. It is not possible 
for an enlightened mind to judge of a 
country simply from its commerce, its 
navy or its army.” 

“And pray from what, then, are we 
to judge, sir?” 

“From the soul of a country! France 
has hers, and I have learned to know 
it from history, and through a curious 
filial instinct that I feel within me. 
And I firmly believe that some of the 
highest virtues, the most eminent qual- 
ities—generosity, disinterestedness, love 
of justice, taste, delicacy, a certain 
quintessence of heroism—are found 
more abundantly there than elsewhere, 
in the past and also in the present. 
I could bring forward many proofs. 
And even if she is as weak as you 
declare, she possesses treasures which 
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are the pride of the world. She would 
have to lose them all before she de- 
served extinction, and beside them, 
other things are worth very little. Your 
Germanizing, sir, means the destroying 
or the weakening of those French vir- 
tues and qualities in the Alsacian 
heart. Ané that is why I call it bad.” 

“Nonsense!” cried von Fincken. “Al- 
sace belonged naturally to Germany; 
she has returned to us, and we will take 
care to keep possession. What country 
would do otherwise?’ 

“France would,” answered Oberlé. 
“She may have taken territory, but she 
has never outraged souls. We belong 
to her because we love her!” 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders: 
“Go back there, then!” 

Jean almost exclaimed ‘Yes!’ The 
servants passing the cakes lingered to 
listen. He continued: “I think your 
attempt is bad in itself, because it is 
an oppression of the human con- 
science, but I think it is also a blunder 
even from the German point of view.” 

“Really! said the shrill voice of 
Madame Knipple. 

“It is altogether to your interest to 
preserve all that is left to us of orig- 
inality and independence of spirit. It 
would be a useful example to Ger- 
many.” 

“Many thanks!” said a voice. 

“And increasingly useful,” insisted 
the young man. “I was brought up in 
Germany, and I know what I say. The 
thing that struck me most, and shocked 
me, was the impersonality of the Ger- 
mans, their increasing forgetfulness of 
liberty, their self-effacement before 
the power of——” 

“Take care, sir,” 
Counsellor quickly. 

“I was going to say before the 
power of Prussia, Counsellor, which 
destroys the consciences of men and 
only permits three types of men mould- 
ed by herself, to exist—tax payers, of- 
ficials and soldiers.” 


interrupted the 
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From the other end of the table one 
of the privat-docents, leaping from his 
chair, called out: “The Roman Empire 
did the same thing, and was the 
Roman Empire!” 

“Bravo!” cried a sonorous voice be- 
side him. Everybody looked at him; 
it was Wilhelm von Farnow, and this 
was the first word he had spoken since 
the discussion began. The violence of 
the debate had irritated him like a 
personal provocation. It excited the 
others. M. Rosenblatt clinched his fists. 
Professor Kniipple muttered furious 
comments as he wiped his glasses. His 
wife giggled nervously. 

Then the beautiful Madame Rosen- 
blatt, letting the fine pearls of her 
necklace run along her fingers, smiled 
and looked amiably at the Alsacian: 
“M. Oberlé has the courage of his opin- 
ions,” said she. “Nobody could be 
against us more openly.” 

Jean was too much irritated to an- 
swer pleasantly; he looked steadily at 
von Fincken, de Kniipple, the privat- 
docent, one after the other, and then 
bowing slightly to Madame Rosen- 
blatt: 

“It is by their women that the Ger- 
man nation can acquire the degree of 
refinement that they lack, Madame. 
They have most accomplished——” 

“Many thanks on our part!” 
swered several male voices. 

Madame Kniipple, furious at the 
compliment to Madame Rosenblatt, ex- 
claimed, “And pray what plan have 
you, M. Oberlé, to shake off the Ger- 
man yoke?” 

“IT have none.” 

“Then what do you demand?” 

“Nothing, Madame, I endure it.’ 

But one of the Alsacian artists, the 
painter with the yellow beard, who 
looked like a pupil of Giotto, took up 
the discussion, and everyone turned in 
his direction. 

“I do not agree with M. Oberlé in 
demanding nothing. He has just re- 


an- 
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turned to the country, after a long ab- 
sence. If he had lived here for some 
time he would have come to a differ- 
ent conclusion. We Alsacians of the 
new generation have proved by con- 
tact with three hundred thousand Ger- 
mans, the difference between our 
French culture and theirs, and we pre- 
fer our own; I hope this is permitted. 
In exchange for the loyalty we have 
shown to Germany, the taxes we have 
paid, the military service that we give, 
our claim is to remain Alsacians. And 
that is what you are determined not to 
understand. We do not wish to sub- 
mit to exceptional laws, to continue in 
this kind of siege which has lasted 
thirty years; we ask not to be treated 
and governed as a ‘pays d’empire’, 
after the fashion of Cameronia, New 
Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, or 
the isles of Providence, but like a 
European province of the German Em- 
pire. We will never be satisfied until 
we are at home here, Alsacians in 
Alsace, like the Bavarians in Bavaria, 
while now we are merely a conquered 
people at the mercy of a master. That 
is what I demand!” 

He spoke clearly, with apparent cool- 
ness, with his little golden beard ad- 
vanced like the point of an arrow. His 
deliberate words added to the general 
excitement, and passienate_ retorts 
might have followed if Madame Brau- 
sig had not risen. Her guests followed 
her example and returned to the blue 
drawing-room. “You have behaved 
absurdly! What were you thinking 
of?” said Lucienne in a whisper as she 
passed him. A moment after Madame 
Oberlé passed: “Perhaps you were im- 
prudent, but I am glad you defended 
Alasce.” 

The Privy Counsellor was already 
bowing right and left, whispering a 
certain formula in the ears of von 
Fincken, von Farnow, M. Rosenblatt, 
Professor Kniipple, Jean, the two ar- 
tists and the privat-docents. “Do me 
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the honor to follow me to the smoking- 
room”’, 

The smoking-room was a_ second 
drawing-room, separated from the first 
by a glass partition, and there the 
guests of M. Brausig were quickly 
gathered. 

Beer and cigars were brought in and 
spirals of smoke rose to the ceiling and 
mingled there. M. Rosenblatt became 
one centre of conversation, Professor 
Kniipple another. The loud voices 
seemed to be quarreling, but they were 
only expounding with difficulty some 
very simple ideas. 

Apart, two men were talking in un- 
der tones on a grave subject. They 
were Jean Oberlé and von Farnow. He 
had hardly lit his cigar when he 
touched Jean on the arm and said: “I 
should like to have a word with you 
privately,” and in order to have more 
freedom the two young men seated 
themselves before the chimney, oppo- 
site the arch which opened into the 
drawing-room, while the other smok- 
ers, grouped round M. Rosenblatt and 
Baron von Fincken, occupied the em- 
brasure of the windows, 

“You have been rather violent this 
evening, my dear fellow,” said von 
Farnow, with the haughty politeness 
which he often made use of; “I 
was tempted to answer twenty times 
but I preferred to wait. You were 
addressing me a little, were you 
not?” 

“A great deal in fact. I wished to 
tell you clearly what I was, and before 
witnesses, so that it might be under- 
stood that if you persevere in your in- 
tentions, I, at least, have made no 
concessions or advances; that I count 
for nothing in the marriage that you 
have planned. It is not for me to op- 
pose the wishes of my father, but I do 
not intend that anyone shall confound 
my ideas and his.” 

“I understood that, in a way. You 
have evidently learned that I have met 
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your sister in society and that I love 
her.” 

“re.” 

“Is that the only answer you have to 
make?’ A flood of crimson dyed the 
officer’s face. “Explain yourself quick- 
ly,” continued he. “My family is noble 
—do you know that?” 

“Te” 

“And do you know that it is an honor 
for a woman to be sought by a Ger- 
man officer?” 

“For one who is not an Alsacian. But 
though you cannot understand what I 
am going to say, we people of Alsace 
are not like other people. I think high- 
ly of you, Farnow. But your marriage 
with my sister will strike a cruel blow 
at three persons in my house. First, 
at me!” 

“And pray in what way?” 

They were obliged to speak in low 
voices because of the presence at the 
other end of the room of M. Brausig’s 
guests, who looked curiously at the two 
young men. All their emotion, their 
irritation was in their eyes and in the 
hissing of words that must not be 
heard but by themselves. Through the 
glass partition Lucienne could see Far- 
now, and rising and crossing the room 
under pretence of admiring a basket 
of flowers, she scanned the two faces. 

“You are a kindly man, Farnow. Just 
imagine the state of our house at Als- 
heim when this cause of division is 
added to the others.” 

“I wiil go away,” said the officer. “I 
can get an exchange and leave Stras- 
bourg.” 

“Memories endure, with us. But 
that is not all. At this moment, there 
is my mother, who will never accept 
—” Farnow waived away this ob- 
jection with a gesture. “There is my 
grandfather, the man elected by Alsace 
to protest, he cannot deny his whole 
past.” 

“I owe M. Phillippe Oberlé nothing,” 
interrupted Farnow. His voice became 
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more imperious, “I warn you that I 
never relinquish a resolution once 
made. When M. de Kassewitz, the 
Prefect of Strasbourg and my only 
near relation, returns from the leave 
which he is about to take in a few 
days, he will go to Alsheim, to your 
house, and he will ask for Mademoi- 
selle Lucienne Oberlé for his nephew, 
and he will be successful, because 
Mademoiselle Lucienne Oberlé has ac- 
cepted me, because her father has 
given his consent, and because I choose 
that it shall be so, I, Wilhelm von Far- 
now!” 

“It remains to be seen whether you 
have done well.” 

“According to my will—that is 
enough for me.” 

“How much pride there is in your 
love, Farnow!” 

“There is pride in everything I do, 
Oberlé.” 

“Do you think I did not know that? 
My sister pleases you because she is 
beautiful.” 

— 

“Intelligent.” 

“Yes.” 

“But also because she is an Alsacian. 
Your pride has seen in her a conquest. 
You know very well that the Alsacian 
women generally refuse the Germans. 
They are queens, not easily accessible 
to your ambitions, from the country 
girls who will not dance with the for- 
eigners at the balls, to our sisters who 
are not often seen in your drawing- 
rooms, or on your arms. You will boast 
of having won Lucienne Oberlé in the 
regiments where you serve. Perhaps 
it may prove a good thing for you in 
high places.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Farnow, with a 
sneer. 

“Well! do as you will. Crush, or 
finish crushing three of our family.” 
They were growing angry, trying hard 
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to contro] themselves. The officer rose, 
threw away his cigar and said haught- 
ily. “We are civilized barbarians, we 
do not deny it, less encumbered than 
you are with prejudices and preten- 
sions to equity. That is why we shall 
conquer the world! In the mean time, 
Oberlé, I am going to sit by your 
mother, and talk with her as a most 
amiable enemy. Will you go with me?” 

Jean made a sign of refusal. Leav- 
ing Oberlé, Farnow crossed the smok- 
ing-room. Lucienne awaited him in 
the drawing-room uneasily. She saw 
him make his way to Madame Oberlé, 
and, forcing a smile, draw forward a 
seat near the chair of the frail Alsa- 
cian lady in her mourning dress. 

Gounsellor Brausig called out at the 
same moment, “Oberlé, you have been 
smoking without taking a glass of 
beer! Why, that is a sin! Come along; 
Professor Knipple has been explaining 
the measures which the government is 
about to take to hinder the Russifica- 
tion of the Eastern provinces of the 
German Empire.” 


carriage drove 


Late in the night a 
away with three travellers who had 
just alighted at the station of Mols- 
heim. There was still some distance 
to go. Lucienne had gone to sleep im- 
mediately in the depths of the car- 


riage. Her mother, who till then had 
said almost nothing, bent nearer her 
son with a little sign towards the love- 
ly girl, fast asleep and tranquil. 

“You know?” 

“Yes.” 

“I guessed it. It was not necessary 
to tell me. I have seen her look at 
him—— Oh, dear Jean, this trial that 
I hoped to avert! In the fear of this 
very thing I have submitted to so 
much! I have only you left, Jean— 
But I have you!” She kissed him pas- 
sionately. 


(To be continued.) 
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BIRD-NESTING AND BIRD-NESTERS. 


Any country-bred boy who is worth 
his salt takes to bird-nesting as natu- 
rally as ducklings to the water. There 
is a book, unfortunately long out of 
print, which inoculated me with the 
passion while a mere child. Howitt’s 
“Boy’s Country Book” ought to be in 
the hands of every boy. He tells how 
he used to look forward to the Satur- 
day holiday in spring, when he was 
off with a chosen companion to the 
Fall, in Derbyshire, an ancient manor- 
house, shroudcd in woods and sur- 
rounded by sequestered ponds, ap- 
proached by bosky lanes. They were 
guided by the farmer-squire, who took 
his gun as an excuse. They beat the 
bushes, they searched the sedges, they 
climbed the trees, coming continually 
on fresh treasures. But the most sen- 
sational episode is the expedition of 
two truants to Spiderloft Chapel, under 
the leadership of an arrant young 
scamp with the tastes and gifts of a 
Red Indian. The lonely ruin was sup- 
posed to be haunted; even in brilliant 
noondazy it was approached with awe, 
and, draped with its tapestries of 
sombre ivy, it rose from a wilderness 
of nettles, docks, and deadly night- 
shade. The boy holds his breath as he 
reads how Ned Tunstal scrambled up 
forty feet of creviced wall, holding on 
for dear life with toes and fingers, 
treading delicately, like Agag, on a 
crumbling cornice. How he crept 
through the marrow window into the 
ancient tower, to see the glare of fire- 
balls through the gloom and to hear 
the hissing of outraged owls, betraying 
the nooks where they nested. There is 
a companion picture to that, which is 
much better known; it was sketched 
and colored by Tom Hughes in “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays.” Martin, the “Old 
Madman,” leads off Tom and Scud 


East and little innocent Arthur on a 
nesting raid in the environs of Rugby. 
At considerable risk of neck or limb 
they pillage the hawk’s nest in the tall 
fir, and then, beating up the hedgerows 
in sheer buoyancy of spirits, wind up 
with the hunting of the outlying 
guinea-fowl, which nearly brings them 
to grief with the Doctor and the flog- 
ging-block. 

More than half the charm of bird- 
nesting is in the sights and the sounds 
and the casual incidents which arise 
out of it. In the wilder districts there 
is always something wonderful turn- 
ing up. With stealthy tread you al- 
most step upon the fox, starting up 
from his snug couch under the 
bramble-bush, showing his teeth with 
an angry snarl as he glances back over 
his shoulder, and clearing the bracken 
in a succession of light bounds, to 
vanish under the boughs of the 
spruces. For once you may catch the 
weasel napping, and see him scuttling, 
best pace, to the crevice in the stone 
dyke, whence you lure him to show 
his head again with a seductive whistle. 
The squirrel makes a rush for the stem 
of the beech, and though he scales his 
bark staircase on the farther side, will 
nevertheless indulge his curiosity by 
peeping when he thinks himself safe, 
and show his bright eyes through the 
foliage as he pauses to look down on 
you. Sometimes in the dim religious 
light of a darksome corner you may 
hear a sullen plunge in the backwater 
of a rippling brook, and you know that 
you have roused a slumbering otter, 
whose ways are ever mysterious and 
who seldom lets himself be seen. Then 
there are the golden-plumaged pheas- 
ants scurrying before you; the wood- 
pigeons dashing out of the boughs 
overhead; the hen partridge flushed be- 
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tween the hedge-roots and the margin 
of the weed-grown ditch; or the water- 
hen, who has been abroad picking up 
a livelihood, scrambling with flustered 
strides for the refuge of her sedgy 
swamp. 

Naturally, as the boy grows up into 
the man the edge is worn off the zest 
for nesting. But even when sylvan 
pleasures have staled and the limbs 
are stiff, one can still sympathize with 
the pursuit, using boy-friends for 
beagles. Charles Fox, who in many 
ways was a boy to the last, is said to 
have never lost his passion for it. Un- 
like too many of our pleasures, it is 
purely innocent, and eminently profit- 
able for education and instruction. 
Hypersensitive humanitarians will tell 
yuu it is cruel, which is absolute non- 
sense if the pursuit be humanely man- 
aged. There are simple rules which 
should be impressed on every child, 
and which he is very willing to accept, 
for few boys are naturally barbarians. 
Never take the nestlings, fledged or 
unfledged; and, indeed, selfish experi- 
ence very soon shows that trying to 
rear them is infinite bother and almost 
invariably unsuccessful. Never take 
more than one or two of the eggs, for 
it is demonstrable that birds are but 
indifferent arithmeticians, albeit Tom 
Brown, though hoping for the best, 
does suggest a doubt about it. And 
never trespass upon the wren’s nest on 
any terms when she has settled to sit- 
ting, for it is a sacrilegious infraction 
of the time-honored maxim that “Rob- 
inets and Jenny Wrens are God Al- 
mighty’s cocks and hens,” and with 
the scent of a gloved finger-tip she will 
desert it for ever. 

There can be no question that bird- 
nesting is admirable training for the 
sportsman. He is taken kindly into 
the confidence of experienced keepers, 
and possibly of the prowling ne’er-do- 
wells, who are profoundly versed in 
woodcraft. He learns the great secret 
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of keeping himself quiet, and has every 
opportunity of studying the habits of 
wild creatures. When subsequently, 
as the squire, organizing the beats at 
his shoots, it is not he who will be 
oblivious of the signs of the weather 
or the set of the winds. However 
tempting the ordinary lines of flight 
and the lie of the sheltered coppices, 
he will not attempt to force pheasants 
or partridges in late autumn in the 
face of a blustering northerly gale. 
And often he will be sorely tried, and 
have to swallow many a smothered 
execration, when a genial and obstrep- 
erously self-confident host is muffing 
what might have been a capital day’s 
shooting. But bird-nesting, as Bacon 
might have said if he had condescend- 
ed to it, is a part of the higher ed- 
ucation. It brings out all the latent 
poetry in the boy, and prepares him 
to appreciate the beauties of HEnglish 
poets, from Spenser and Shakespeare 
to Scott, Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
The boy must be unimpressionable in- 
deed who has not some unconscious 
sense of the softening charm of sylvan 
surroundings, of the exquisite fra- 
grance of fields and woods, and the 
rich music of the feathered songsters. 
Even the wail of the curlew, the 
scream of the jay, and the croak of 
the raven have fascinations of their 
own. The youngest legs will tire and 
the back will begin to ache after a long 
morring’s scrambling and crawling. 
What voluptuousness there is in throw- 
ing oneself down in some bosky bourne, 
on velvety turf, under a canopy of dog- 
rose, woodbine and honeysuckle! What 
an appetite there is for the bread and 
cheese from the satchel; and if the 
nester thinks longingly of beer, and 
has. to put up with water from the 
brook or the bubbling spring, he must 
remember that there is no perfect hap- 
piness for mortals. It is to be hoped 
that he has not yet taken to tobacco. 
But as he sinks back on the grass, 
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with drooping eyelids, for a good long 
nap, no monarch need wish to be lulled 
to his troubled slumbers by more en- 
chanting strains. The thrush is sing- 
ing in joyous rivalry with the black- 
bird: it is needless as difficult to as- 
sign the palm of excellence, for, as 
Christopher North remarks in his 
“Recreations,” “why set such delight- 
ful songsters by the ears?” Mayhap 
there is a nightingale hard by; and 
Philomel is always excited by an ap- 
preciative listener, though he seldom 
exerts himself at his sweetest till the 
shades of evening begin to fall. There 
is sure to be a friendly robin chirping 
or half-singing in the hedge, looking 
out for stray crumbs or hopping for 
them audaciously, with head on one 
side. And from the trees topping the 
neighboring thickets come the sym- 
phonies of the cushat doves, always 
starting their plaints as if they meant 
to go on for ever, and then breaking 
off abruptly and tantalizingly. 

But if bird-nesting is a useful and 
elevating training for the gentlefolk, 
there is no denying that it is not in- 
frequently the facilis descensus for 
those of humbler degree. The boy of 
the cottage has the same taste for ad- 
venture, the same love for rural ram- 
bling, as the boy of the hall. For both 
there is an additional zest, a fearful 
joy in breaking bounds and trespass- 
ing on forbidden enclosures. The 
young gentleman generally gets off 
lightly, though he seldom takes warn- 
ings to heart and accepts his punish- 
ment stoically. But the lad in ragged 
corduroys runs greater risks, and when 
caught is dealt with more severely and 
summarily. As he creeps under the 
alders, approaching the pool where the 
moorhens breed, and where he caught 
only the other day a glimpse of the 
flashing kingfisher, like the pickpocket 
in city slums, he has an uncanny feel- 
ing that a hand may be at any mo- 
ment laid on his collar. As he swarms 
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up the branchless pine to harry the 
hawk’s nest in the deserted domicile of 
magpie or hooded crow, he is hurried 
perilously by the abiding thought that 
his footsteps have been followed and 
his descent may be intercepted. I 
happen to know a case where a boy in 
these circumstances came a terrible 
cropper, broke a collar-bone and sun- 
dry ribs, and was carried by the keep- 
er to a cottage hospital to be carefully 
tended. It is more likely that at the 
worst he comes down gingerly and 
safely, to receive a thrashing from a 
tough ash sapling. Such gentle meth- 
ods, methods such as Sam Weller 
recommended to his father with regard 
to the Deputy Shepherd, fail of their 
object—the passion of bird-nesting is in 
the blood and not to be eradicated. He 
has the eyes and the tread of the Red 
Indian; he learns to dive into ditches 
at a sign of danger, where he lies safe 
enough, unless scented out by some 
hedge-hunting old retriever. He is 
known to the watchers as an irreclaim- 
able young scamp, and they are right 
in regarding his future with grave ap- 
prehension. In his escapades and sen- 
sational rambles he has learned all the 
ways of wild nature, and later he 
leaves the small birds alone and turns 
his varied experiences to more profit- 
able account. No longer is he content 
with the strings of eggs that decorated 
the chimney-piece in the paternal cot- 
tage. He knows where the wandering 
pheasants fly up to roost in the clump 
of trees at the end of the straggling 
strip of planting, far from the keeper's 
cottage. He knows each hare run in 
the roots of the hedge, and has actu- 
ally captured many a sitting rabbit 
with a spring and a pounce. As a 
well-grown youth, when ploughing or 
handling his axe in the coppice, he has 
always all his eyes about him; and 
when he saunters out for a ramble in 
the dusk, he has snares in his pocket 
and a short bludgeon in his hand, 
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which he throws with deadly precision. 
Hitherto he has been induiging in these 
nefarious pursuits partly because he 
prefers rabbit pie to rancid bacon, 
partly because it is pleasant to barter 
pheasants for beer when there is a 
chalk against him at the public, but 
chiefly for pure fun of the thing and 
in the sheer spirit of devilry. One day 
he comes of a sudden to the parting of 
the ways, when he is brought before 
the lord of the manor, who is in the 
commission of the peace. The evidence 
is irresistible and conviction certain. 
Then much depends on the worthy 
magistrate and on the keeper who 
brings the charge. His character is 
not in his favor and his poaching pre- 
dilections are notorious. There is every 
technical justification for dealing with 
him severely and denying him the 
benefit of the First Offenders’ Act. In 
that case, sentenced to a fine he can- 
not pay, he is sent to prison, and comes 
back an irredeemable rascal, to be a 
thorn in the keeper’s side. But may- 
hap the squire remembers his own hot 
youth and sundry indiscretions, for 
which he was called over the coals; he 
fancies the honest eyes and the good- 
humored, sunburned face; and the old 
keeper may have a sneaking sympathy 
with the outlaw who “can well of 
woodcraft” like the Abbot in “Ivan- 
hoe,” and who has so often outwitted 
himself and his subordinates. They 
lay their heads together and whisper; 
they agree to give the culprit a re- 
tainer, a muffling brief, and offer to 
recruit him among the watchers. The 
youth is a genuine sportsman, and not 
a mouching ruffian—though he might 
become one—and probably they could 
not do a wiser thing, and if he is 
equally wise he will jump at the offer. 
For my part, I have much faith in the 
maxim that a reformed poacher makes 
the best guardian of game, but you 
must be a judge of character if you 
elect to run the risk. 
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Then the instinct of bird-nesting de- 
velops the practical ornithologist, who, 
caring nothing for sport, carries on his 
invaluable researches in woods and 
fields. A wonderful type of the class 
was Edward, the Banffshire natural- 
ist, whose biography has been written 
by Smiles. No amount of flogging by 
father or teachers could prevent his 
giving school the slip. As a married 
man, though he paid his way as a shoe- 
maker, he devoted his nights and many 
days to ornithological rambles. He had 
his familiar lairs in ruins or rock- 
caves; he curled himself up under hay- 
stacks, or slept at a pinch under tomb- 
stones. As a mere child, he began by 
nearly breaking his neck when he 
elimbed a shaky ladder on the School- 
hill of Aberdeen to harry a sparrow’s 
nest under the eaves of a lofty build- 
ing. When, in his maturity, with toil 
and exposure he was tending towards 
premature decay, he tumbled off a 
ledge on the precipitous cliffs of 
Buchan, breaking nothing, though he 
was sorely bruised and shaken, and 
shattering the old gun, which worried 
him more seriously. Nothing daunted 
him, and the chapters of his quiet life- 
romance abound in sensational and 
suggestive incidents. His veracity is 
unimpeachable, and some of the most 
curious of these incidents show the in- 
tensity of maternal affection in bird- 
mothers. Once, in an April snow- 
storm, he came on a sitting wild duck. 
He touched her with his stick, think- 
ing she was skulking, but found she 
had been frozen to death. Beneath her 
were the eggs, nearly hatched. Neither 
hunger nor cold could compel her to 
desert them. On another occasion he 
actually laid his hand on a sitting 
grouse who had been attentively 
watching all his movements; yet the 
grouse are among the wildest and shy- 
est of moorfowl. 

The interests of the British Isles are 
inexhaustible, but, after all, these 
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islands are too cramped a field for men 
of means, enterprise and ambition. 
Some of our most adventurous travel- 
lers have been zealous ornithologists, 
and bird-nesting has done much for 
the exploration of the wilderness which 
had few temptations for the merchant 
and was neglected by the missionary. 
There were Banks and Solander, who 
circumnavigated the world with Cook. 
Bates explored the Amazon and its 
tributaries. Wallace, in the equatorial 
forests, went hunting in the haunts of 
trogons, toucans, hornbills, and other 
oddly named and curiously built birds; 
he beat up the colonies of the gregari- 
ous vampyre bats, who returned his 
visits and bled him in his hammock; 
and of the flying foxes, or giant bats, 
with the stretch of wing of an eagle, 
who have the habit of hooking them- 
selves up by the heels to dead trees 
in the daytime, when “the branches 
look as if covered with some monstrous 
fruits.” Hudson sought out the nests 
of the rhea, “‘the grand archaic ostrich 
of South America,” on the boundless 
pampas. of La Plata—a gigantic fowl, 
which drifts with incredible swiftness 
across the deserts, with one wing set 
vertically to catch the wind like a sail. 
Hxamples might be multiplied to any 
amount. Nowadays the most retiring 
of birds cannot rely upon privacy; re- 
moteness and the solitude of utter 
desolation are no sort of security; on 
the contrary, they allure the anxious 
inquirer. The albatrosses, who keep 
the wing indefinitely, like our own 
great black-backed gulls, taking their 
rest on the waves, like the stormy 
petrels, have been followed up to their 
breeding-places. The great auk has 
been persecuted out of existence, un- 
less perchance he may still survive on 
the skerries of Greenland. But that 
is improbable in the extreme, for, 


though he liked a bracing climate, he 
must have been somewhat delicate in 
the chest, and was never seen above 
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the latitude of southern Iceland. And 
now life has a new terror for shy birds 
with the development of photography. 
There are bird-nesters who stalk the 
hedges and coppices with the camera. 
Thrush and chaffinch sit fascinated 
‘while the twinkling eye and each twig 
and scrap of lichen in the closely 
woven nest is transferred to medicated 
paper for the satisfaction of idle curi- 
osity. Perhaps to them it is of com- 
paratively little consequence. They 
are familiar with the presence of man, 
though they may resent an unwarrant- 
ed liberty, and would prefer to have 
the old-fashioned scare of the stick 
that beat the bushes and have done 
with it. But what must be the feel- 
ings of the guillemots and fulmar pet- 
rels of St. Kilda, nesting on what were 
once considered almost impracticable 
cliffs, used as they were to being 
noosed in the season by fowlers drop- 
ping from the skies, when the brothers 
Kearton came crawling along the dizzy 
ledges, and took obtrusive snapshots, 
not with the breechloader, but with the 
camera? 

Coming back to our islands, from 
March to June the nesting-birds are 
constant objects of interest. Our own 
natives are busy, and the migrants are 
always arriving. There are the sociable 
birds who frequent buildings, and with 
a predilection for ruins, because the 
dilapidation offers them available re- 
treats. Starlings and jackdaws are the 
incarnations of impudence; they are 
noways particular as to where they 
build; in more primitive times they 
nested in holes in trees and crevices 
of the rocks, but now they seem to 
prefer ready-made abodes, and rather 
court the society of man. We associ- 
ate the starling with such lonely ruins 
as Spiderloft, or with feudal castles 
such as Kenilworth or Raglan, enli- 
vened by the noisy picnics of the cheap 
tripper. The jackdaw is greatly guided 
in choice of a residence by facilities 
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for stealing eggs; he loves to take up 
his abode in a heronry or near a clus- 
tering colony of black-headed gulls, 
and nothing attracts him more than the 
sheltered glade or meadow where the 
keeper is carefully nursing the young 
pheasants. Otherwise, he is distinctly 
clerical in his tastes, and loves the 
cloistered shades of the cathedral 
close. His nest-building is of the 
roughest. Often he chooses queer situ- 
ations, where he has to lay a stupen- 
dous substructure of sticks, but it in- 
variably involves a deal of rude labor. 
He strips the neighboring trees of the 
withered twigs, and strews the un- 
swept belfry with fragments of turf 
and tufts of ragged wool. The mag- 
pie is an even more eccentric charac- 
ter. For the most part, knowing that 
he is suspected, and conscious of guilt, 
he gives men and guns a wide berth. 
Yet his building arrangements, though 
carried out in the open, are ostenta- 
tious as those of the daw. Though 
light on the wing, he is lazy, and 
patches up the same tenement year 
after year. It would seem to have 
been a toss-up where he selected the 
original site. Now, it is well out of 
the way in some lofty tree; again, it is 
within arm’s reach in the thick of a 
hedgerow, and I have seen it in a 
scrubby whitehorn within gunshot of 
a farm-steading. 

So wood-pigeons change their in- 
stincts when they lay their eggs. Or- 
dinarily among the most timid of 
birds, they will nevertheless build in 
some low tree on the lawn, keeping to 
the nest confidingly under the eyes of 
curious observers. Of late years, since 
the hawks have been killed down, they 
have multiplied amazingly in the 
North, as farmers know to their cost, 
though they do good service in gorging 
themselves with seeds of the docken 
and rag-weed, There are spruce woods 
where there is a nest in almost every 
twentieth tree, and the ascent is as 
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easy as on a carpeted staircase. The 
nest is of the slightest, and as you 
climb you may see the two white eggs 
gleaming through the skeleton frame- 
work of twigs. Swallows of all species 
of course are sacred, though Gilbert 
White, with the callousness of the sci- 
entific naturalist, tells shamelessly how 
he robbed a swift’s nest to examine 
the callow brood. 

From the house to the garden and 
orchard is but a step. Thrushes and 
blackbirds scarcely trouble to hide 
their nests; indeed, as Richard Jeffries 
remarks, they seem to have an antip- 
athy to the laurels and foreign shrubs, 
which give denser cover. But the 
finches and smaller birds show wonder- 
ful art in concealing nests which, from 
their situations, would be otherwise 
exposed. In that of the chaffinch, in 
the apple-tree, mosses and lichens 
blend harmoniously with the silvery 
bark; and no one of the bird architects 
is more prodigal of time or trouble, 
though possibly the wren gives more 
thought to the business. Her domed 
domicile is absurdly out of proportion 
to her size, and if she did not take 
infinite pains, would draw attention 
like the home of the magpie. But if the 
interior arrangements are always the 
same, the exterior is modified in shape 
as well as covering to suit its surround- 
ings. In the beech hedge it is covered 
with last autumn’s leaves; in the sap- 
ling roots above the grassy ditch it is 
indistinguishable from the weeds and 
creepers. The robin, if less artistic, is 
scarcely less intelligent. Like the fly- 
eatcher, he loves the crevice in a wall 
or the cleft in a tree, but, failing such 
snug quarters, he secretes himself 
among nettles or coarse grass. 

The habits of the linnet make a link 
between the field and the garden. Al- 
most omnipresent like the lark, its rival 
in song, it is familiar with gardens and 
shrubberies; but it is far from averse 
to solitude, where it gathers into 
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groups and sings in choirs. Indeed, its 
favorite nesting-places are in the furze- 
bushes, and I shall always associate 
the song of the linnet with spring ang- 
ling, and the honey-dew fragrance of 
the yellow whin on the banks of 
the Coquet and other Northumbrian 
streams,—with bleating of the ewes in 
the lambing-time, echoed from the hills 
and dales. And those northern streams 
remind one of the ring ouzel, only to 
be distinguished from the blackbird by 
his silver collar, with the wild, sweet 
song suggestive of his Highland 
haunts. You are crawling up a hill 
burn, casting a short line and whip- 
ping out the speckled trout, when the 
ouzel starts from the roots of birch or 
rowan tree, and you come upon the 
nest of grass or rushes, fast bound 
with twigs; likely as not the mother 
sweeps back, and dashes full in your 
face with discordant screams. Tramp- 
ing homewards with basket and rod, 
you may come on the nest of the 
dabchick, or little grebe, in some lone- 
ly pool, a huge structure for so tiny a 
bird. Big as it is, it is apt to be 
flooded, and is always damp, so that 
the half-dozen of snow-white eggs 
gradually change to a mottled brown. 
Another half-aquatic bird—but a fre- 
quenter of the Lowlands—is the king- 
fisher, common enough in former days, 
though much rarer now. It used to be 
considered a grand triumph, the dig- 
ging out of a kingfisher’s nest; and no 
wonder, for, strictly speaking, the bird 
can scarcely be said to make a nest 
at all. It lives, or at least sleeps, in 
excavations under banks, and simply 
lays its pinkish eggs on a lining of 
ejected fish-bones. 

That suggests the nesting habits of 
the hawk tribe, ruffians and robbers, 
indisposed to domestic comforts, and 
with no liking for decoration or luxury. 
Their nests are generally rude struc- 
tures of sticks, and the only lining is 
the pellets of fur and feather they 
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eject. But like the robber knights of 
the Middle Ages, they take up formid- 
able positions, on some smooth-stemmed 
tree which defies the boldest of village 
urchins, or on the almost inaccessible 
face of a precipice. The graceful rap- 
tores have been diminishing greatly 
with pole-traps, poisoning, and all man- 
ner of persecution. We cannot regret 
the lumbering buzzard, too lazy to 
build a house for himself, who was 
wont to take up his quarters in the 
nest of crow or magpie. But we sadly 
miss the kite, a beautiful object, with 
the smooth, swift gliding flight which 
gave him his Saxon sobriquet of gled; 
and he in his habits was an exception 
to his kinsfolk, for he padded his nest 
with the softest materials. One of the 
fiercest, as he is one of the smallest, 
of the hawk tribe is the sparrow-hawk, 
a stealthy, winged Terror, not only to 
small songsters, but to game birds 
bigger than himself. His nest is in the 
woods, convenient to his hunting- 
grounds, generally in a fork close to 
the tree trunk, and as it is by no 
means unapproachable, it is carefully 
concealed. Glancing up through the 
boughs, you see little but a chance 
gathering of twigs. The female, big- 
ger than her mate, whose broad bosom 
can cover comfortably the four or five 
eggs, is the more plucky of the savage 
pair. She will sit till she fully realizes 
she is to be disturbed, and then dashes 
off, like the wood pigeon, at the op- 
posite side from the enemy, with 
shrieks of impotent anger. If she drops 
to a snap-shot, with broken pinion, she 
will turn on her back, showing desper- 
ate fight with beak and singles. As the 
sparrow-hawk takes heavy toll of 
young partridges and pheasants, so 
there is no more deadly enemy to the 
grouse-chicks and leverets than the 
pretty little merlin, who nests among 
her victims on the moors in some slight 
depression in the heather. 

For ravaging on a grand scale com- 
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mend us to the peregrine falcon. The 
eagle, though rapacious enough, like 
the raven has a predilection for car- 
rion, and when he happens on a dis- 
eased sheep will gorge himself for days 
on the “braxy.” But the peregrine 
kills his own game, and often strikes 
down grouse cr plover and passes on 
in sheer wantonness. Doubtless the 
bird must sleep, yet no one ever caught 
him nodding. He sits on his rocky 
watch-tower, ever ready to swoop; and 
his voracious brood are insatiable. 
Robbing a peregrine’s nest is the ambi- 
tion of all the shepherd boys, but it is 
a feat very rarely achieved by the 
boldest cragsman. For it is generally 
on a ledge under an overhanging cliff, 
so that even with a rope the adven- 
turer swings wide of his object. Those 
who have succeeded have found all 
the remains of a well-furnished larder: 
such a miscellaneous collection of 
game, songsters and poultry as is sel- 
dom seen even near a fox-earth where 
the vixen has been purveying for hun- 
gry cubs. None of our native birds is 
more voracious or has a finer digestion, 
except those of the gull tribe, and no- 
tably the gannets of the Bass and Ailsa 
Craig. It is easy enough to get at the 
nests of the Solan geese, bereft of a 
nostril by a beneficent Providence; but 
when you reach them you must hold 
your nose, and are glad to beat a re- 
treat, for the stench of the rotten fish 
is sickening. The peregrine, on the 
cont ary, is a clean feeder, and all that 
he leaves is picked bones with feathers 
and fur. 

The British Isles are encircled by 
sanctuaries where the sea-fowl can 
breed in comparative security. There 
are the wild cliffs of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, there are the Bass and 
Ailsa Craig, the iron-bound coasts of 
Ross and Sutherland, the precipices 
overhanging boiling races and roosts 
in the Orkneys and Shetlands, and be- 
yond and above all the rocks of St. 
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Kilda. But the Ferne and Staple Isles, 
lying off Bamborough, are the chief 
breeding-places of sea-fowl nesting on 
the ground. On Holy Isle, with the 
black basalt sometimes scantily cov- 
ered in the more sheltered hollows with 
thrift and sea-thyme, it is almost im- 
possible to tread without crushing a 
clutch of eggs. It would seem almost 
as impossible to thin their innumerable 
numbers; yet years ago they were be- 
ing sensibly diminished by the raids of 
the free-booting egg-hunters. For the 
eggs of gulls and guillemots find a 
ready market; many people like them 
boiled au naturel and eaten cold, and 
they are excellent for pies and pud- 
dings. Now the Fernes are strictly 
preserved, and the nests are only laid 
under legitimate contribution in the 
early season. There is always a fair 
sprinkling of birds on the Fernes, but 
when they congregate before the mat- 
ing-time they simply swarm. With the 
guillemots, who predominate, there are 
innumerable puffins. The puffin bur- 
rows like the sheldrake duck, and like 
the fulmar petrel lays but a single egg. 
A happy dispensation this, as to both, 
for otherwise they would swamp crea- 
tion. When the former make family 
arrangements on a rock-ledge, they 
drop the egg as it chances to fall; but 
for choice the puffin occupies a rabbit 
hole, where he pads the end with a 
few of his feathers. It is a tedious 
as well as a dangerous matter to draw 
him out, for he gives cruel wounds 
with a razor-like beak. You may be 
caught unpleasantly, as when guddling 
for trout under the bank of a brook 
you find your fingers in the teeth of 
a water rat. 

The mention of St. Kilda suggests a 
postscript as to professional nesting 
and fowling. A strange life it is to 
have to risk it perpetually for bare sub- 
sistence. The precipices of Connachar, 
where the fowler pursues his “fearful 
trade,” have a sheer fall of 1,200 feet 
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into the surging Atlantic. Sheer as 
they are, there are innumerable an- 
fractuosities in the face, which are lit- 
erally packed with clouds of sea-fowl. 
When scared, these clouds fall seaward 
in cascades with a deafening clamor, 
sufficient in itself to try the strongest 
nerve. Then, by way of contrast to 
the beetling cliffs, there are the jagged 
rock-steeples, like the “pinnacles” of 
the Fernes or the “drongs” of the 
Faroes, and these must be scaled from 
the bottom. The climbers go in 
couples, and one pushes up the other 
with a hooked pole to some point 
where he can secure a short rope. The 
difficulty is in descending, when the 
rope must be attached with a slip 
knot; so tied it gives a certain support, 
and yet can come away with a jerk. 
That may be really the most dangerous 
form of nesting or fowling, yet to the 
outsider the climax seems to be reached 
in the lowering of the spoiler from the 
cliff-brink. In the Faroes, where, as 
there is far greater range of fowling 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


cliffs, a more lucrative business is 
driven, though the scenery may be less 
sublime than in St. Kilda, the trade is 
at least as perilous. There the two- 
and-a-half inch rope in use may be of 
the length of 600 feet or more. Even 
that does not always suffice; there is 
a lowering so far as it will reach, and 
then a second stage is established and 
a second rope brought into play. A 
strange feeling, to be swinging be- 
tween sky and sea, on a line that has 
seen frequent service, and whose worn 
strands have been suspiciously exam- 
ined. The art is always to face the 
precipice, and the skilled cragsman 
would as soon think of grasping the 
rope as the crack rider in the Shires 
of clutching at the cantle of the saddle. 
The legs and shoulders are buckled to 
the rope, and the hands are left free 
for noosing or emergencies. In such 
a venture bird-nesting is brought to a 
climax, and it would be anti-climax to 
add another word. 
Alexander Innes Shand. 
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Had Jeanne Jugan lived in medieval 
days, instead of in the nineteenth cent- 
ury, she would certainly have taken 
high rank as a worker of miracles, al- 
ways providing she had not been burnt 
as a witch. For she spent many long 
years of her life doing just what all 
common-sense folk declare cannot be 
done—making bricks without straw, 
feeding multitudes without even a loaf 
or a fish. At an age when most wom- 
en feel that their work in this world is 
done, she took on herself a burden so 
overwhelmingly heavy that the strong- 
est man’s courage might well have 
failed him at the thought of having it 
to bear. Although beyond reading 





and writing she had no education 
whatever, and could hardly do a sum 
for her life, she found a solution, “all 
out of her own head,” for a problem 
which had driven to his wits’ end many 
an eminent financier. She outraged, 
through sheer ignorance, every law of 
political economy, and set openly at de- 
fiance all the precepts of the prudent 
and the wise; none the less she was 
practically the leader of a movement 
which has had an all important influ- 
ence for good on latter-day social life. 
Yet she was no genius, she had no spe- 
cial gift indeed of any kind, so far as 
men could see; and she knew no more 
of the world and its ways than a child 
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—never was there a woman more 
naively guileless. ‘Mes bons amis ré- 
jouissez-vous avec moi: j'ai gagné le prix 
de vertu, et fai trois milles francs pour 
mes pauvres,”’ she went about exclaim- 
ing when the Monthyon Prix de Vertu 
was adjudged to her, and all Paris, 
nay all France, was ringing with her 
praise. To the day of her death she 
could never be made to understand 
that the Prix Monython was not a 
mere lottery prize, given without any 
regard whatever to merit. 
* * * ~ ~ * * 

It was the day of the St. Malo races, 
a holiday for rich and poor alike; the 
whole countryside had turned out and 
the course was crowded. Peasants 
from distant villages were there, in the 
quaint Breton dress; fisherfolk, from 
island hamlets; and all the butchers, 
bakers, and candle-stick makers for 
miles around. The quality of the dis- 
trict were there, too, in well-worn 
clothes for the most part; for they are 
richer by far in ancestors than in 
guineas. And side by side with them 
were smart ladies hailing from Paris, 
as one could see at a glance, in Bre- 
tagne only as sojourners. Then the 
whole garrison was there, from the 
Colonel to the latest recruit, together 
with quite a tribe of sportsmen @ la 
mode and tourists of all degrees—men 
whose yachts were lying off the coast, 
men on the tramp with holes in their 
shoes. It was a motley company of 
course: many of the jokes that were 
bandied about were none too nice, and 
the mirth they exrited was decidedly 
noisy. Still the day was lovely, the 
very air was alive with sunshine and 
everyone was on pleasure bent. Even 
he who had put his money on the 
wrong horse, railed only against the 
Fates and not against his fellows. 

It chanced that a local favorite gained 
a notable victory that day to the wild 
delight of the natives, who cheered and 
cheered when the Breton horse passed 
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the goal, until the huge trees on the 
Ramparts were all in a tremble. Just 
when the excitement was at its height, 
when the laughter was loudest and the 
uproar at its worst, two women who 
had been watching the scene from a 
distance made their way on to the 
course. Many curious glances were 
cast at them as they passed, and little 
wonder was it, for one of them was a 
strangely incongruous figure in such a 
place; the contrast indeed between her 
and those around her was so startling 
that it smacked of the grotesque. It 
was as if some latterday hermit (or be- 
lated vestal virgin perhaps) had gone 
astray and found herself on a race 
course. She was a tall woman, taller 
by far than a good half of the men on 
the field; and she was thin, nay gaunt 
as the veriest scarecrow. There was 
not a curve in her figure; she was all 
straight lines, and just the same width 
from head to foot,—no human being 
was ever more ungainly. She was in 
the dress of a nun, a hood that fell 
around her in folds and a cloak that 
nearly touched the ground. Once black 
her garments now had that grayish 
shade that tells of hard wear, of expo- 
sure to dust and sun, or struggles 
against wind and rain. She had an odd 
face, a face of the kind that makes 
one think instinctively of some weath- 
er beaten rock. It was ugly; that is a 
point on which there could be no doubt 
at all; not only was fit rugged, but ill 
shapen, as if it had been cut out with 
blunt scissors. Still with all its faults, 
it had a certain subtle charm of its 
own, it was so peaceful, kindly and 
strong, so frank and yet so shrewdly 
wary. 

She stood for a moment on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, and glanced 
around her with a somewhat humorous 
look in her eyes, a look in which the 
worldly wisdom of a wily old diploma- 
tist was combined, in the oddest fash- 
ion, with the trustful simplicity of 
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a child. There was no touch of ner- 
vousness or fear in her bearing; evi- 
dently she recked no more of the men 
and women around her than if they 
had been sparrows. She scrutinized 
them sharply one after another, weigh- 
ing pros and cons, as it was easy to 
see, and calculating chances; then with 
an emphatic little nod of her head, she 
walked straight up to a group of fash- 
ionable young men and held out a well- 
worn leather satchel. “Pour les pauvres, 
mon bon Monsieur,” she said gently; 
“pour les pawvres. Please give me 
something for the poor.” 

The man she addressed started back 
angrily. Evidently he resented the 
appeal; but, before he had time to re- 
fuse it, the woman was pleading with 
him and with those around him, was 
telling them of the old folk for whose 
sake she was turned out to beg; telling 
how poor they were, how they must go 
supperless to bed that night unless she 
took them back the money wherewith 
to buy food. “It is terrible to hear old 
men and women crying for bread, you 
know,” she whispered confidentially. 
Her voice was low, sweet and persua- 
sive. “It just breaks one’s heart to see 
them suffer. You must give me some- 
thing for my poor old folk, you must 
indeed, mes bons Messieurs. And you 
will, I know you will. Why you could 
not find it in your hearts to let me go 
home to them empty-handed. Now 
could you, so good and kind as you 
are?” 

These young sportsmen looked at 
each other quite shyly, with something 
near akin to shame in their faces; for 
this strange woman seemed to take it 
for granted that they loved the poor 
as she did, and were just as eager to 
help the helpless. Why, had they one 
and all been the veriest St. Vincent de 
Pauls, she could not have smiled on 
them more kindly, or have held her 
bag before them with more implicit 
faith in their munificence. Their eyes 
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fell before hers; every man’s hand 
made its way into his pocket as if by 
instinct; there was a rattling of gold 
and silver; and Jeanne Jugan was radi- 
ant; for she knew that those for whom 
she was begging were secure of their 
dinners for many a long day to come. 


Jeanne Jugan was born in 1793, just 
when the old state of things was pass- 
ing away in France, and all heads 
were in a whirl with new ideas. She 
was the eldest daughter of a peasant 
farmer, a thrifty, good-hearted man 
who lived at Petites Croix, near Can- 
cale, in Bretagne. As a child her fa- 
vorite occupation was tending sheep; 
she would wander about the fields the 
whole day long with some poor maimed 
beast or bird in her arms, if she could 
find one; for, even then she had a 
quite special tenderness for the unfor- 
tunate. She seems to have been kindly 
and helpful by nature; and she had a 
certain homely mother wit of her own, 
which appealed strongly to those 
around her. 

Although even in her young days 
Jeanne was singularly lacking in 
beauty, she won the devoted love of 
a man who was in all respects a suit- 
able match; and, if the testimony of 
her neighbors is to be trusted, she gave 
him her own in return. It chanced 
however that, a few months before the 
marriage was to have taken place, a 
priest held a mission at Cancale, and 
the burden of his preaching was the 
duty of giving a helping hand to the 
poor. His sermons impressed Jeanne 
vividly, the more vividly perhaps, be- 
cause in them were put into words the 
very thoughts that had long been float- 
ing about in an incoherent form in her 
own mind. She had grown up with 
the poor around her and had realized 
to the full all the misery of their lot; 
one of the troubles of her life indeed 
had always been that she could do so 
little for them, that she must so often 
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stand aside with folded hands and see 
them suffer. Thus, when this mission- 
ary came with his stirring appeal, she 
was soon all aglow with sympathy; 
and when he declared that the work 
best worth doing in the world was the 
work of helping the poor, she felt she 
would give her right hand gladly to be 
able to do it. And before the mission 
was ended, she had firmly made up 
her mind that do it she would, nay 
that the doing of it should be the one 
business of her life. A strange reso- 
lution for a girl to take on the eve of 
her marriage with a man whom she 
loved; a girl, too, who had not a penny 
in the world and was earning her own 
daily bread. Had her friends and rela- 
tives known of it, they would certainly 
have declared that she was mad. 
When next we hear of her she is 
living at St. Servan, a seaport a few 
miles away from Cancale, whither she 
had betaken herself, it seems, after 
breaking off her engagement with her 
sailor lover. She had discovered, she 
told him, that she had no vocation for 
married life and must therefore turn 
her hand to other work. At St. Ser- 
van she passed some time in a hos- 
pital, nursing a poor old priest; then 
she went to live as maid with a Mlle. 
Le Coq, a charming old lady between 
whom and herself there soon sprang up 
a warm friendship. Mlle. Le Coq was 
alone in the world (her brother had 
died on the guillotine) and she was 
poor; so small was her income, indeed, 
that it was only with a struggle that 
she could make both ends meet. 
Jeanne, however, soon invented so 
many devices for forcing one sou to do 
the work of two, that Mile. Le Coq 
was able not only to live in comfort 
but to save money; and every farthing 
that was saved was given away in 
charity, for she was as keenly inter- 
ested in the poor as her maid, and as 
eager to help them. For more than 
twenty years (the best twenty years of 
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a woman’s life too) Jeanne led a quiet 
uneventful existence taking care of 
Mile. Le Cog. She had not indeed 
much choice in the matter, for during 
the greater part of this time she was 
too sorely hampered by lack of 
strength—she was threatened with con- 
sumption—to undertake more arduous 
duties, This was a terrible trial for 
her of course; still, even when she was 
weakest, her faith never wavered; she 
was perfectly sure that her health 
would be restored, perfectly sure, too, 
that sooner or later the chance would 
be given her of doing something, some- 
thing definite, to help the poor—what, 
where, or when she did not know. 
Meanwhile she was not wasting her 
time, for she was going about among 
these people whose interests she had 
so keenly at heart, not only helping 
them, so far as she could, but, what 
was still more important, learning to 
know them and finding out how best 
they could be helped. 

St. Servan was a poverty-stricken 
town in those days; it was thronged 
with beggars, and at every turn, hag- 
gard, hungry-looking faces were to be 
seen. There were no fewer than four 
thousand names on the pauper list, the 
list of those who were authorized to 
appeal for alms, and of these four 
thousand the great majority were wid- 
ows, helpless old women whose hus- 
bands had been lost at sea. There was 
no refuge for these people, not even a 
workhouse; there was no relief system, 
no organized charity. Thus beg they 
must so long as they could, and when 
they had no longer the strength even 
to beg they must starve. And many of 
them were decent thrifty old folk, who 
had worked hard in their time on scant 
commons, and it was owing to no fault 
of their own that poverty had over- 
taken them. Little wonder Jeanne’s 
heart was sorely troubled as she went 
about in this town; or that she came 
to look upon the aged poor as a class 
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apart even from the poor, a class who 
were being cruelly wronged by their 
fellows. 

When Mile. Le Cog died, she left her 
furniture and what money she had (it 
was but little) to Jeanne who, as she 
was much stronger now than in her 
young days, decided to try to earn a 
livelihood by going out to work as a 
charwoman, She therefore installed 
herself and her belongings in an old 
tumble-down house which she shared 
with a friend of hers, a Mile. Aubert. 
Just when all was going well with her 
in her new home, when she by dint of 
hard work was earning not only 
enough to live on, but something to 
give away, a little incident occurred 
which changed the whole current of 
her life. One autumn evening, in the 
year 1840, she received a visit from 
two young girls, Virginie Trédaniel 
and Marie Jamet, who came to beg her 
to sub-let to them part of her house, 
as they had heard that she had more 
rooms than she required. She found 
that it was not for themselves alone 
that they sought a lodging, but also 
for a blind old woman, who, although 
she was, as they confessed, no relative 
of theirs, was under their care. This 
excited Jeanne’s interest, especially as 
the girls were not only young (the 
elder of them was under twenty) but 
evidently poor; indeed they were both 
earning their bread by the work of 
their hands. On questioning them she 
learned that they had taken charge of 
the old woman, who was penniless, out 
of charity at the suggestion of a cer- 
tain Abbé Le Pailleur, a young priest 
who had come to St. Servan two years 
before, and was doing a great work 
there. They had both had a strong 
desire to enter a convent and would 
have done so, had not the Abbé con- 
vinced them that they would do much 
better to stay in the world and serve 
70d by tending His poor. 

The girls’ story touched Jeanne to 
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the quick; she at once took them and 
their charge into her house as perma- 
nent guests; then, sure that M. Le 
Pailleur must be a man after her own 
heart, she went off to see him. There 
was a strong bond of sympathy be- 
tween them, as they both felt from 
the first; for he had the welfare of the 
destitute as keenly at heart as she had, 
and was just as sorely grieved at the 
misery of their condition. The sight 
of all those helpless old paupers loit- 
ering about the streets had stirred him, 
and already, before ever he had met 
her, he had resolved that something 
must and should be done to better their 
lot. Nay he had in his head even then 
a rough plan for the doing of this 
something, and was only waiting until 
he found suitable help-mates to give it 
a trial. Thus the day he met Jeanne 
Jugan was an all important one in his 
life as in hers; for in her he found the 
very help-mate he wanted, if this work 
on which both their hearts were set 
were to be done; while she found in 
him the inspirer and guide whom she 
had so long been seeking. Until he 
joined forces with her, he was help- 
less, owing to the practical difficulties 
that stood in the way of the carrying 
out of this plan of his; and she, too, 
was helpless, for she had no plan at 
all, and knew not how to set about 
framing one. 

The Abbé and Jeanne had many long 
consultations together, in the course of 
which he insisted that the first thing 
to be done towards mitigating this 
great misery they saw around them 
was to provide the more helpless of the 
old paupers with some place where 
they could sleep. The scheme indeed 
which he had thought out was one for 
opening a sort of refuge, where these 
people might be lodged and tended 
free; and he proposed that she, Marie 
Jamet and Virginie Trédaniel, should 
throw in their lots together, and try 
what could be done in this way, begin- 
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ning of course on a very humble scale. 
Without a moment’s hesitation Jeanne 
consented, gladly, even gratefully, al- 
though the Abbé warned her of all the 
difficulties they would have to contend 
against, warned her that whatever 
money were required they would have 
to find, as he had none to give them. 
And she was forty-seven at the time 
{a woman of forty-seven, it must be 
remembered, is as a rule as old as a 
man at sixty) and all she possessed in 
the world was her furniture and some 
six hundred francs. 

Not a moment was lost; three de- 
crepit old women were at once in- 
stalled in her house, and so many more 
applied for admission, that in the 
course of a few months she removed 
to a larger house. Within two years 
she removed again, to the street known 
to-day as Rue Jeanne Jugan, where 
she had quite a mansion; for by this 
time she had no fewer than fifty old 
men and women on her hands and hun- 
dreds more were clamoring to be ad- 
mitted. Never was there, surely, a 
philanthropic undertaking that devel- 
oped so rapidly from such a humble 
beginning. When these three poor 
working women bade their first guests 
welcome, they had to explain to them 
that they could provide them only with 
beds, not with food, much as they 
would have liked to do so. They had 
to explain to them, too, that they could 
not stay with them all day, as they 
must go out to earn money, money for 
the rent. Every morning when they 
had cleaned the house and helped their 
charges to dress they went off to work; 
otherwise they would have had to 
starve, for they had nothing but their 
earnings to rely upon either for their 
own support or the support of the 
home, 

When they started their undertaking, 
their plan was that the old people whom 
they lodged and tended should go out 
during the day and obtain food for 
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themselves by begging. They were quite 
alive to the inconvenience, and pos- 
sible danger, of this arrangement; still, 
as there seemed then to be no alterna- 
tive, they gave it a trial. And a dis- 
astrous failure it proved. Begging at 
best is a demoralizing calling and these 
people were neither better nor worse 
than their fellows. Some of them 
brought back too much, others too 
little; and then there were quarrels. 
Some declared themselves too weak to 
go out; others went out and returned 
in a state that made their hostesses’ 
hair stand on end. Troubles and an- 
noyances of all sorts followed, and 
there were even scandals; so that at 
length Jeanne Jugan and her compan- 
ions were driven, through sheer neces- 
sity, to declare that they would have 
no more of this going out to beg; they 
would provide their charges with food, 
as well as with beds. At the time 
when they made this announcement, 
they knew no more than the birds of 
the air where the food was to come 
from; for that they should ever earn 
enough money to buy it was quite out 
of the question. Jeanne, it is true, had 
an idea in her head. One day when 
Marie and Virginie were racking their 
brains for a plan by which the re- 
quired food could be obtained, she 
startled them by announcing that she 
was going out to beg. “It is the only 
thing to be done,” she remarked. “If 
these old people are not to go out to 
beg for themselves, I must go out to 
beg for them; that is clear.” And out 
she went with a large basket on her 
arm, and in her pocket a long list of 
houses,—the houses where, as her 
@harges assured her, beggars could 
count on being helped. 

Jeanne went from house to house, 
and wherever she went she told her 
tale, told how she had many helpless 
old people at home, and was out seek- 
ing food wherewith to feed them. She 
did not ask for money, only for scraps 
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and odds and ends—the remains of the 
previous day’s dinner or of that morn- 
ing’s breakfast. For she had made up 
her mind after much cogitation, that 
she was more likely to obtain such 
things as these than money, and that 
she could turn them to just as good 
account. In some houses she was 
laughed at, in others she was insulted, 
but she went on her way through it 
all quite unconcerned; fer she was far 
too intent on the experiment she was 
trying to trouble herself about what 
people might think of her and her do- 
ings. All that she cared for was that 
they should give; and give they did for 
the most part, and generously too. 
Little as she knew it, she was a born 
expert in the art of begging. Those 
from whom she used to beg maintain 
that no other woman ever could beg 
as she did. Her heart and soul were 
so obviously in her work, she was so 
earnest and yet so cheery—she could 
jest and joke as she made her appeals, 
yet never were appeals more touching- 
ly pathetic. What undoubtedly gave 
special force to her words was her 
faith in her kind, her firm belief that 
there was never man, woman, or child, 
who was not by nature kindly and 
charitable. No matter to whom she 
turned for help, though it were to the 
veriest niggard, she took it for granted, 
and showed it by her manner, that he 
would like to give her what she sought, 
and would give it gladly if he but 
could. And no refusal, however surly, 
ever made her waver in this belief. 
Indeed she lavished such hearty sym- 
pathy on those who said her nay, and 
was so sure they only said it because 
they must, that so often as not they 
changed their minds at the last mo- 
ment and said her yea. 

There were great rejoicings in the 
Home when Jeanne returned from her 
first begging expedition; for she 


brought with her a well-filled basket, 
many promises too that other baskets 
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should be filled. Thus her venture had 
proved a success. It was a stroke of 
genius indeed, as the result showed, 
this asking for food instead of for 
money; for scores of men and still 
more women who would grudge a few 
pence will give away a shilling’s worth 
of food without a thought. Jeanne 
traded on this little weakness most 
skilfully. When she knocked at a door, 
what she first asked for was always 
“broken victuals”—crusts of bread, beef 
bones, ends of bacon, or drops of soup 
and gravy, even tea-leaves and coffee- 
grounds, all things of little account to 
their owners but of great value to her; 
for in her hands they became the in- 
gredients of savory pottages and re- 
freshing drinks. Then she made friends 
of various tradespeople, especially mar- 
ket-women, and persuaded them to let 
her have at night whatever provisions 
they might have left which would be 
unsaleable by the next morning. As 
time passed she had recourse to many 
other devices for getting hold of things 
useless and making them useful. And 
the end of it was that she was able 
to organize a fairly regular, if some- 
what hand-to-mouth, commissariat for 
the Home, and provide its poor old in- 
mates with three meals every day—out 
of nothing as it were. 

When first she went forth to beg the 
Home was face to face with ruin; had 
she not gone forth, or had she returned 
empty-handed, it must have closed its 
doors. The whole undertaking must 
have come to naught, in fact, had she 
not done what she did, had she not 
found out a way of procuring food that 
cost no one anything, of feeding men 
and women without spending a far- 
thing, or rendering anyone by a far- 
thing the poorer. 

The food-supply problem once solved, 
the Home developed rapidly. Before 
long both Marie Jamet and Virginie 
Trédaniel were obliged to follow 
Jeanne’s example and give up going 

















out to work, that they might devote 
themselves entirely to taking care of 
their charges. While she was out beg- 
ging, they cooked, washed, cleaned, 
and kept order in the Home. And to 
keep order there was no child’s play; 
all sorts and conditions were received, 
it must be remembered, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Turks and infidels; for no ques- 
tions were asked of those who pre- 
sented themselves providing they were 
old and destitute. Already in 1842, M. 
Le Pailleur had deemed it advisable 
to form the three workers into a sis- 
terhood (the Little Sisters of the Poor 
was the name he gave them) bound by 
vows of poverty, chastity, obedience 
and hospitality. A fourth sister joined 
them almost immediately, but no fifth 
presented herself for two years; for a 
woman does not lightly enter an order 
in which she will have to pass her days 
either waiting on cantankerous and 
often degraded old people or tramping 
the streets as a beggar. 

Certainly these first sisters had a 
terribly hard time, so hard a time in- 
deed that it needed all the Abbé Le 
Pailleur’s sympathy and support some- 
times to prevent their courage failing 
them. Every day brought them more 
cares, more worries, more work to do. 
Even the great house in Rue Jeanne 
Jugan was soon not large enough for 
the crowds that flocked there;. helpless 
old men and women had to be turned 
away every night, and this almost 
broke the sisters’ hearts. The Home 
must be enlarged, they declared; and 
although a fifty centime piece was all 
the money they had in hand, they 
straightway set to work to enlarge it. 
It was their intention to do a good deal 
of the building themselves, all the un- 
skilled labor in fact, but the builders, 
when they saw them carrying bricks, 
rose up in a body and vowed they 
would have none of their help; they 
would do the work for nothing, and 
they did. This was but the first of the 
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many kindly actions by which working 
men have shown their gratitude for the 
work the Little Sisters are doing. Even 
when the war against the Orders was 
at its height and “Clericalisme, voila 
Vennemi,” was the great popular cry, 
the roughest mob would always greet 
a Little Sister with kindly enthusiasm. 
“Say what you like against me, but if 
you say a word against the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, I'll do for you We 
teffacerai),” the most violent perhaps 
of all the Dames des Halles once cried, 
in a moment of excitement, and she 
would certainly have kept her word. 
Indeed some Parisian workers did once 
nearly kill a man who had ventured 
to address a Little Sister rudely. A 
party of soldiers who were stationed 
near one of the Homes used to send 
the sisters soup from their mess every 
day; and when they left the town, they 
persuaded the regiment that succeeded 
them to do the same. Another regi- 
ment, a crack artillery regiment too, 
once removed the sisters’ furniture to 
a new Home, all for love; and it was 
at the urgent request of the Garde 
Nationale that the Home in the 10th 
Paris Arrondissement was opened. 

It was Jeanne Jugan undoubtedly 
who first won for the sisters their pop- 
ularity. This great gaunt woman, with 
her shrewd homely face and her gentle 
kindly ways, made friends for them 
wherever she went, and she went ev- 
erywhere; for the larger the Home be- 
came the more food of course its in- 
mates required. They required other 
things, too, besides food; the rent had 
to be paid and coals must be bought. 
Thus money soon became a pressing 
necessity; and as enough could not he 
had at St. Servan, Jeanne began to 
make excursions to neighboring towns, 
especially to pleasure resorts where 
races and regattas were held; for she 
was not long in discovering that of all 
givers gamblers are the most generous. 
She made her way (how she did it is 
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a mystery) across thresholds never 
crossed before by a beggar, into bank- 
ers’ private rooms, great ladies’ bou- 
doirs, officers’ barracks, fashionable 
clubs, nay even into Limited Liability 
Companies’ offices. And once there the 
battle was half won: people who would 
as soon have thought of flying as of 
giving to anyone else, gave to Jeanne. 

Meanwhile the sisters, some four 
years after they had opened the Home 
at St. Servan, were seized with the de- 
sire to open one at Rennes. They had 
no money wherewith to do so—they al- 
ways lived in the hand-to-mouth fash- 
ion, giving away whatever they had 
more than enough for a few days’ 
supply. But in their eyes this was 
a matter of no great importance; for 
they were firmly convinced that what- 
ever was needed would be sent. Jeanne 
Jugan would have opened fifty homes 
without a scruple, so boundless was 
her faith. She held that St. Joseph 
had taken the Little Sisters and their 
charges under his special protection, 
and although he might let them fall 
into sore straits sometimes, he would 
never let real harm befall them. And 
she had the strangest stories to tell as 
to the way in which they had again 
and again been fed when in great want, 
by ravens as it were. The Bishop of 
Rennes, however, who was a wise and 
prudent man, objected to having in his 
diocese a home dependent on ravens 
for its food supply. Whereupon Jeanne 
came down and literally took the town 
by storm. She visited every personage 
of importance there, talked to his wife 
and daughters, and convinced them one 
and all, in defiance of common-sense, 
that the home might be opened with- 
out any risk whatever, nay that it 
must be opened. And opened it was; 
and the result proved that she was 
right; crowds of old people were made 
comfortable and happy there, and 
every day brought with it their daily 
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opened was at Dinan, whither they 
went at the request of the municipal 
authorities; and from that time their 
homes increased and multiplied in the 
most marvellous fashion. Soon they 
were to be found in all parts of 
France, in Rouen, Bordeaux, Lyon, in 
Paris itself; and, as time passed, in 
Belgium, England, Spain, all over Eu- 
rope in fact. In 1854 the Pope formally 
recognized the order as one doing a 
great work in the world; two years 
later Napoleon the Third took it under 
his special protection; and the Empress 
Eugénie and Queen Isabella vied with 
each other in lavishing marks of sym- 
pathy on its members. At the present 
time there are between four and five 
thousand Little Sisters of the Poor, 
and they are hard at work in all parts 
of the world, not only in Europe, but 
in America, Australia, and even in 
Africa. They have under their care 
hundreds of homes and thousands and 
thousands of poor helpless old folk. 
They still continue to go from house 
to house begging for scraps and odds 
and ends, just as Jeanne taught them 
to beg. Not but that they have now 
rich and powerful friends to help 
them, many of them friends whom she 
first secured; mine-owners send them 
coal; gas-companies send them coke; 
and such unlikely people as money- 
changers-give them a regular subsidy. 
What is stranger still, perhaps, the 
Paris Jockey Club pays them tithes on 
its gains, and the Compagnie de Cro- 
cheteurs once sent them a large bet it 
had won. 

Until 1864 Jeanne Jugan continued 
to be the mainstay of the Little Sisters, 
their beggar in chief; then her health 
failed and she retired to the Tour St. 
Joseph, the great Central Home of the 
order, where its novices are trained for 
their.work. There she died in 1879, 
and sorely was she bemoaned, for 
never was woman more loved of the 
poor, more reverenced, or with better 
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reason. She was only a poor ignorant 
peasant with all the limitations, foibles 
and superstitions of her class; yet, such 
as she was, she did more than any 
other woman has ever yet done to- 
wards bettering the lot of the most 
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pitiable of all mortals—those who lack 
the means on which to live because 
their strength has failed them, those 
whom no man will hire because they 
are old. 

Edith Sellers. 





A DRAMA IN THE PINE FOREST. 


Nicholas Smirnof returned to his 
lodgings in the Smaller Morskaya in 
St. Petersburg after a fatiguing day’s 
work. Smirnof was a detective officer, 
a member of the famous “Third De- 
partment” whose ramifications in the 
country of the Tsar are unlimited, 
whose unsuspected members may be 
one’s brother, one’s father, one’s sister, 
one’s master, one’s servant, the beggar 
on the footpath, the painted lady in her 
carriage, the very lacquey that stands 
behind the sledge of the Tsar. 

Nicholas Smirnof had an important 
case in hand. It had been placed in 
his charge because, though a young 
man, he was recognized by the chiefs 
of his department as one of the acutest 
of all their many un-uniformed em- 
ployés, because the matter was urgent, 
and the capture to be made was of 
first-class importance. 

Smirnof sat and talked with his 
young wife, the samovar hissing com- 
fortably between them; he sipped his 
scalding tea and nibbled his lump of 
sugar. 

“No luck again,” he had told his wife 
dejectedly. “I wish for two reasons 
they had given the case to anyone 
else!” 

“They wouldn’t, doosha moya,” she 
replied; “it is too imperative; they 
must employ their best agent, and that 
is—you.” 

“Yes, if it were any other job; but 
this—well, in the first place I never, 


as you know, believed in this poor 
chap’s guilt when we caught him and 
got him sent away; and now that he 
has escaped, I don’t fancy I shall find 
him again. He is as clever as they 
are made; the thing will be a failure, 
and I shall lose caste at the Depart- 
ment. I wish to heaven they had given 
the job to Katkof, or Valooyef, or any- 
one else.” 

“His wife is a pretty little woman,” 
said Mrs. Smirnof coquettishly. 

“Bah—one pretty little woman is all 
that I have eyes for. I am sorry for her 
—an old friend, and all that—and for 
him too; but of course the fact of our 
being old friends would not influence 
me in the slightest degree in the per- 
formance of my duty, and the Depart- 
ment knows that well enough, or I 
should not have got the job. It is 
partly because I know poor little Mel- 
nikof so well that I am set to catch 
him. Melnikof probably never knew 
the nature of my employment under 
Government; he always imagined me 
to be an ordinary chinovnik, a common 
Civil Service clerk——” 

“So did I,” laughed Olga Smirnof, 
“until you married me and took me 
into your full confidence. I little knew 
what a fox’s lair I was coming into 
when you brought me here, dooshka!” 

Smirnof laughed and kissed his 
wife’s hand; he was about to reply 
when an official note was brought in 
to him. 
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“Bad luck to the Department and all 
its ways!” he exclaimed with annoy- 
ance, reading the letter. “I’ve got to 
go out again, Olga.” 

“Is it news of Melnikof?” 
Olga. 

“Heaven knows,” said her husband; 
“TI don’t.” 

At the Department Smirnoff was 
ushered immediately into the presence 
of a very high official—quite the high- 
est. 

“Smirnof,” said the great man, “I 
am somewhat disappointed in you. I 
had expected ere this to hear definite 
news of progress. You know how 
great an importance is attached by me 
to the capture of Melnikof. I may 
say that his Imperial Majesty himself 
is aware of the state of affairs, and is 
anxious that the miscreant should be 
arrested; yet you have done nothing.” 

“I am busy, Excellence. I am fol- 
lowing more than one trail. In a day 
or two days I trust that——” 

“Sooner, let us hope. Fortune per- 
haps favors you in this instance. See 
here!” 

The great man threw across the 
table a dirty sheet of paper upon 
which were scrawled the following 


asked 


lines: 


“To his Ezacellency the Chief Officer, 
Third Department, St. Petersburg. 


: “Ryabova: March 14. 
“There has been observed in the 
woods about here a stranger of suspi- 
cious appearance. If your Excellency 
should consider it worth your while to 
send an officer, I shall be ready to 
show him where the individual may be 


seen. 
“Koshkin.” 


“Good,” said Smirnof; “that is well. 
This is one of the trails I have under 
observation—the Ryabova district.” 
“Who is this Koshkin?” 

“A gamekeeper. There is an Eng- 
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lish shooting-club in the neighborhood, 
and this man watches the country to 
prevent poachers from stealing the 
game. I have warned all such people 
in the districts around St. Petersburg 
to keep their eyes open.” 

“Good—you have done more than I 
thought. You had better attend to this 
stranger at once. Shall you require 
men? police, uniformed or otherwise? 
Take what you require.” 

“I shall consider and make my own 
arrangements. You may trust me, 
Excellence; by this time to-morrow 
night, if all goes well, Melnikof shall 
be safely lying in the fortress yonder.” 

“Well, he is badly wanted, and nei- 
ther you nor I nor the prestige of the 
Department will suffer if matters turn 
out as you expect. Good-night, and 
good luck attend your efforts.” 

This man Melnikof had, but a year 
ago, been accused of a grave political 
offence. He had not committed the 
crime, but there had been a miscar- 
riage of justice. Melnikof had long 
been a persona ingrata at the Detective 
Department, and when an attempt had 
been made to shoot an unpopular Min- 
ister at the front door of his Chancel- 
lery, Melnikof had been arrested on 
suspicion, “tried,” convicted, and sent 
to Siberia to work on one of the agri- 
cultural penal settlements there. The 
real culprit escaped, but Melnikof was 
among the bystanders when the shot 
was fired; the Department had made 
up its mind that if he had not actually 
pulled the trigger he would be a very 
good substitute for the man who did, 
hence his arrest and banishment. 

Melnikof, be it admitted, though not 
the prime offender, had long been a 
sympathizer with the party of disaffec- 
tion in Russia, he may even have 


known of the intended crime; but at 
any rate he was not the actual of- 
fender, and the astute Smirnof was 
perfectly right in his belief in the 
man’s innocence. 
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Melnikof had somehow contrived to 
escape, to dodge the spies and human 
blood hounds scattered over the forests 
and villages of Siberia, through or 
near which escaped convicts must pass 
in whichsoever direction they would 
fly—indeed, his romantic adventures 
would fill a volume with matter of no 
ordinary interest—and had eventually 
reached in safety the neighborhood of 
St. Petersburg itself. But to enter the 
metropolis was a difficult matter; and 
for a week he had prowled the woods 
at night, lying hidden by day, existing 
as best he could upon anything he 
could beg, bag, or steal, seeking ever, 
yet never finding, some opportunity to 
enter the city. Once there, his wife 
would, he knew, have some scheme 
ready at the instant for his departure 
out of the country, for she had been 
duly informed of his escape; but he 
dared not show himself by day, and 
even by night he had not as yet found 
an opportunity to make his final dash 
for home and liberty. Up to this point 
he had been tracked every inch of the 
way, though his pursuers were always 
several days behind him. By careful 
hiding he had now, he knew, given 
check to his enemies; but he must be 
found eventually if he lingered much 
longer, and meanwhile it was difficult 
to live, for food must be begged or 
stolen, unless game could be caught, 
and the cold at night was still intense. 

Smirnof was not very long in making 
his arrangements for departure. He 
went home straight from the Depart- 
ment to consult his wife, in whose 
good sense he had the greatest confi- 
dence, 

“I am off at once, Olga,” he said. 
“A man down Ryabova way has re- 
ported a stranger lurking in the woods; 
this is probably Melnikof. At any rate 
I must go and see for myself. You 
are not to expect me until you see me.” 

“Don’t get into trouble,” said his 
wife. “Melnikof may be desperate.” 
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“T shall be armed,” said Nicholas. 
“If I find him it will be a case of 
‘hands up,’ for he shan’t see me till 
I am sure of him.” 

Then Smirnof sent out for a troika, 
a sledge drawn by three horses har- 
nessed abreast, and set off upon his 
cold journey of twenty miles by road,’ 
wearing long Russian hunting boots, 
warmly lined throughout with felt, and 
reaching to his hips. A warm poloo- 
shoobka, a peasant’s sheepskin tunic, 
surmounted by a huge fur mantle, 
large enough to envelop him to the 
heels, completed his visible costume; 
in his pocket was a handy little re- 
volver, a necessary companion in such 
an enterprise as that in which he was 
now about to embark. 

Olga Smirnof watched him drive 
away with a sigh. 

“T that ought to help him all I can 
—and would if I dared!” she mur- 
mured. “Oh, what fools the agitators 
make of us! Nicholas is good to me, 
and this is how I must repay him— 
I must, or——” 

Olga had herself been a member of 
one of the many secret societies exist- 
ing in Russia. She had not, indeed, 
had dealings with any of the more ex- 
treme of the revolutionary circles; her 
part had been mere passive sympathy 
with those who endeavored to wrest 
from their rulers a greater measure of 
freedom than authority cared to give 
them. She had pledged herself to help 
on “the good work” in any way she 
could: by keeping her eyes open, by 
warning any who might be in danger, 
by financial aid—if she happened to be 
in funds. Her husband well knew of 
her connection with these societies be- 
fore marrying her; indeed, it was 
through shadowing her in consequence 
of that connection, when discovered, 
that he presently made the acquain- 
tance with her which ultimately led to 
marriage. 

“Shall I denounce you or marry 
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you?” he had asked, laughing; and 
Olga had chosen matrimony. 

“You will have to break with these 
foolish people,” said Nicholas. “Your 
own particular circle is harmless—oh, 
we know all about them; but there are 
affiliations and ramifications which 
might at any time get you into trouble, 
and that would not do for the wife of 
a detective of No. 3 Department!” 

Olga had laughed, and promised to 
renounce all connection with her for- 
mer associates, if they would allow 
her; and indeed those associates never 
troubled their heads about Olga, being 
—as Nicholas said—members of a 
harmless body of discontents. Know- 
ing their own harmlessness, they were 
not even alarmed when Olga married 
a chinovnik. Had they known that 
Smirnof was a detective they might 
have felt uncomfortable; but of this 
they were ignorant—all but one of 
them, Vera Sooshkin. Vera had her- 
self lately married. She had married 
a member of a far more dangerous 
circle than her own, no other than 
Melnikof, whose acquaintance we have 
already made. Vera had come in haste 
and agitation to her old friend Olga, 
hearing of her marriage. 

“Do you know what you have done, 
Olga?’ she said. “You have married 
one of the bloodhounds, Did you know 
it?” 

“I do now; I did not at first,” said 
Olga. -“But how do you know of it, 
Vera?” 

“There is not much that my husband 
does not know about the bloodhounds,” 
replied Vera. “You must take care, 
Olga; marriage does not release you 
from your vows of allegiance to us, you 
know. In case of—anything—you are 
still bound to be on our side.” 

“TIT am going to know nothing. I 
shall be on neither side, though of 
course I shall sympathize with my hus- 
band,” said Olga firmly. 

“Well, take care; my husband’s party 
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are strong and vengeful people, you 
know, and they may expect you to 
help us——” 

“I shall do nothing against my hus- 
band. You are not a true friend, Vera, 
if you allow your man to inform his 
party of the circumstances——” 

“T hope there will be no need,” said 
Vera; “it would only be in emergency.” 

But the emergency arrived. Nicholas 
Smirnof had been entrusted with the 
capture of Melnikof, and those in St. 
Petersburg who belonged to the circle 
of the escaped convict were mysteri- 
ously and promptly aware of the ap- 
pointment. Vera Melnikof quickly ap- 
peared at Olga’s lodging. 

“Your man has been told off for the 
capture of my Sasha,” she said; “are 
you aware of it?” 

“Certainly,” replied Olga, her heart 
sinking. “Why do you ask?” 

“You will be expected to supply us 
with information.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind. How 
can you expect it, Vera?” said the 
other, doing her best to maintain a 
bold appearance. “If you are a faithful 
wife, I am another.” 

“It is not a case of individual wishes, 
or of what one will or will not do; it 
is a case of must. The Brotherhood in- 
sist. I am merely their mouthpiece. 
What I have said I have been sent to 
say.” 

“I do not believe it, Vera. You are 
his wife, and you are acting as a wife 
would and should. I do not blame you. 
But I am a wife also, and will do my 
duty to my husband.” 

“Then take care! You say you do 
not believe me; I swear to you that I 
have received my instructions to de- 
mand of you as I have now demanded, 
and to acquaint you with the decision 
of the Council, which is that the Coun- 
cil must be satisfied of your obedience, 
or——” Vera paused. 

“Or my assassination will follow—I 
understand. Well, let them do as they 
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please. I can strike as well as they, 
and you—Vera—would naturally be the 
first victim, though I should regret it.” 

“You mean that, rather than keep us 
informed of any news there may be of 
Sasha you will denounce the Brother- 
hood in my person. Now see, Olga, 
how foolish that would be. I might be 
arrested—true; but the bloodhounds 
would follow no farther upon the 
track. On the other hand, you would 
certainly perish; possibly my husband 
would suffer also. Nicholas might or 
might not gain the distinction of cap- 
turing Sasha, but in any case he would 
lose you. Place one thing against the 
other! does he gain in the end, or 
lose?” 

Olga reflected ‘awhile. 

“What, exactly, do they fequire of 
me?” she asked at length. 

“Information as to Sasha’s move- 
ments. He has gone out of our sphere 
of knowledge. If he is seen or heard 
of in his present hiding-places it can 
only be through spies on your side; he 
cannot, poor lamb, communicate with 
us. Olga, I have not pressed my own 
personal claims upon you, because, as 
you point out, you too are a wife and 
love your husband; but place yourself 
in my position. I want him, Olga; God 
knows how I want my husband back. 
I have a little child, and she too wants 
her father. Let all this weigh, if you 
will, with the other. We are wives; 
our husbands are good men both—most 
unfortunately their interests conflict at 
this point, but what might happen 
would be far worse both for you and 
for me than what has thus far hap- 
pened. I will tell you one more thing. 
If he returns we shall escape that very 
day oversea. All is prepared; it can 
be done and shall be done, and we 
shall not return. From the other side 
of the water I swear that I will be- 
friend your husband. If he loses caste 
over this matter, I shall send him in- 
formation which shall a_ thousand 
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times redeem the present failure. There 
are plots and schemes in the air. I 
will give him timely warning which 
shall enable him to do the Department 
such service that no officer in their 
employ shall hold his head so high as 
Nicholas.” 

“Stop,” said Olga. “Vera, it may be 
right or it may be wrong, but I think 
I must do as you suggest. I dread the 
assassin’s knife—I am a coward; my 
husband would not have me killed to 
save his reputation—he loves me. Also 
I am unwilling that you should suffer 
—stay; swear to me that what you 
have said is true! that your circle have 
threatened me.” 

“Heaven knows it is the truth. I 
am a slave because our society—yours 
and mine—is affiliated with that of 
Sasha. Sasha is a slave also. He is 
not an extremist, though in moments 
of excitement and indignation he has 
both done and said foolish things; but 
he would never counsel assassination, 
still less take part in any violent meas- 
ures. He is entirely innocent of the 
crime for which he suffered.” 

“Well, you shall hear, I swear it. If 
Nicholas receives information as to 
your husband’s movements, you shall 
be warned in time.” 

“God bless you, Olga. You have 
saved three lives—your own, Sasha’s, 
and mine; for indeed I should not sur- 
vive it if he were now taken and pun- 
ished. I know not that you have not 
saved your husband’s also, for, believe 
me, he is in danger. As it is—well, you 
will see that you have acted wisely.” 

And now, on the night of Smirnof’s 
departure for Ryabova, Olga hastened 
to give the news to her friend. 

“Probably Nicholas will find and 
capture him this very night,” she said, 
“if this turns out to be he. If so, how 
will it help you? He will be tak- 
en to the fortress. Your Council 
would scarcely attempt a rescue from 
there!” 
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“Once he is taken, my husband will 
know how to proceed.” Vera smiled. 
“That is a matter long since arranged 
between us—before he escaped. One 
thing only I can promise, that your 
Nicholas shall suffer no harm.” 


Meanwhile Smirnof drove as rapidly 
as possible towards Ryabova. The 
sledge roads were in their usual 
spring-time state of almost impassable- 
ness, The sun of day warred with the 
frosts of night; the sun converted the 
snow into muddy slush, which at night 
hardened into iron-bound ridges and 
ruts. The discomfort of driving over 
such roads at this season is unspeak- 
able, but the heart of Nicholas was full 
of rejoicing, and he thought little of 
such small matters. At the village of 
Sosna he left his troika and engaged 
a small rustic sledge, for it would not 
be wise to approach Ryabova in the 
larger vehicle, lest it should be seen 
or heard from tne hiding-place of Mel- 
nikof, which might be near the road, 
and rouse his suspicions. 

At Ryabova he easily found Koshkin 
the keeper. 

“Ah, you have come,” said that in- 
dividual. ‘Good; I could not remem- 
ber your name, therefore I communi- 
cated with the Department.” 

“Is he still about here?’ asked Nich- 
olas, and waited breathless for the an- 
swer. 

“Certainly; he goes every evening to 
the same place, hoping to catch a 
black-cock at the springtide tok. I 
would have bagged him for a poacher, 
but that I remembered your warning, 
and thought he might be the chap you 
want.” 

“He has not seen you, has he, or 
been alarmed in any way?’ 

“Heaven forbid! I am not such a 
fool. I see a fifty-rouble note in this 
job.” 

“You shall have it if this is the man. 
If he attends the black-cock tok it is 
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time we went into the forest. Is there 
a shalashka ready built?” 

“It is that he uses, confound his im- 
pudence, every night.” 

“Dear Saints!—stop—he has no gun, 
of course?” 

“Gun? poor wretch—no, nothing but 
his hands; yet he has had one black- 
cock, if not two.” p 

“Come, man; we can talk as we go— 
take me to the shalashka quickly—de- 
scribe the fellow—you saw him clearly 
and in daylight?” 

“No, in half-light, when he left the 
shalashka at dawn. He is a small man, 
smaller than you or I.” 

Arrived in the forest the conversa- 
tion dropped, and all further talk was 
in whispers; the men crept forward si- 
lently, picking their way in order to go 
noiselessly. It was now midnight. 

“He comes at half-past one—before 
the black-cock,” whispered Koshkin. 
“You are in good time. Here is the 
open space in which the shalashke 
stands. It is now fifty paces from us, 
straight for that large star. Shall you 
be able to find it?” 

“Basily. Stop here, Koshkin. You 
have your big tooloop; you will not be 
cold. It is possible that I may want 
you, though unlikely. Lie here, and 
make no sound.” 

Smirnof crept out into the open 
space, surrounded by pine forest, in 
the midst of which the shalashka stood: 
a little conical shelter made of pine 
poles placed in a circle of six feet 
diameter at the base, but converging 
to a point at top. The interstices be- 
tween the poles are filled with pine 
branches twisted in and out. Within 
is accommodation for two men, or 
three at a pinch. These little huts are 
run up for the use of the sportsmen 
during the spring tournaments of the 
black game. Hidden in his little sanc- 
tuary the gunner may listen to the 
game arriving in the darkness; he may 
hear them challenge and fight, and 
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when light comes he may watch the 
fun—an entertaining spectacle—or kill 
a bird or two, at will; for the black- 
eock are by this time so intent upon 
the business of the moment that they 
will not always fly even at a gun-shot. 

Smirnof had no difficulty in finding 
the shalashka, though the night was 
dark. Working noiselessly, he removed 
the branches loosely set against the 
poles in one place in order to admit of 
ingress, entered the hut, and replaced 
the branches. Then he cautiously ad- 
justed his dark lantern, taking a single 
instantaneous glance at the interior of 
the shelter as he did so. The floor was 
covered with dry moss, a foot in depth. 
One corner was indented as though a 
man had lain there; Smirnof sat down 
in the opposite corner, wrapped his fur 
round him, felt that his revolver was 
ready to hand, and waited. 

The night without was as still as the 
very grave, and as cold. A heavy frost 
was in the air, but no wind moved 
among the pine trees. There was no 
sound, excepting—at intervals—the 
thud of a mass of snow falling from 
the branches of some tree in mid for- 
est. Suddenly a willow-grouse, the 
male bird, pioneer of the coming dawn, 
uttered his loud, strident, laughing 
cry within a biscuft-toss of the shelter, 
startling Nicholas from the light doze 
into which he had fallen. The immedi- 
ate reply of the hen-bird, the soft “ki- 
wow,” five times repeated, reassured 
him. “That won’t do,” thought Nich- 
olas; “I was nearly asleep! If the 
kooropatka had not sung out I might 
have gone off!’ 

Suddenly there came a _ different 
sound. Far away in the forest, some- 
one—or some large animal—was on the 
move. Footsteps, slow and careful: 
this might be Melnikof coming—it 
might also be fox, wolf, lynx, bear— 
anything. 

Smirnof held his breath and listened. 
Undoubtedly the footsteps approached; 
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slowly but surely they came nearer. 
Then another sound—a muffled cough; 
it was a man, sure enough. The foot- 
steps drew near and nearer; now they 
were crossing the open, now they 
paused at the entrance to the sha- 
lashka. A man removed the loose 
branches and entered, closing the aper- 
ture behind him, as Nicholas had done. 
Nicholas shrank into his corner in 
order that he might not be touched and 
discovered. It was pitch dark; he 
would not be seen. 

Then the new arrival sighed and 
groped his way to the corner in which 
Smirnof had observed his nest. He lay 
down, and Smirnof listened as he 
sighed and sobbed and muttered, ap- 
parently praying. So a quarter of an 
hour passed. Nicholas was in hopes 
that the fellow would fall asleep; this 
would be as well, for he could then 
make absolutely sure of him; if it 
should come to a fight the darkness 
was all in favor of an unarmed man. 

Suddenly there fell a startling hub- 
bub of great flapping wings without. 
A large bird came hurtling through 
the darkness and alighted, with a thud 
and a grunt or croak, close to the hut. 
This was the first of the black-cock, 
the challenger par excellence, the King 
of the Tok, as the Russians call him. 
Smirnof heard his companion hold his 
breath and listen, then relapse into his 
couch and breathe again. Smirnof’s 
own eyes were growing accustomed to 
the darkness, and he fancied that he 
could now almost discern the outline 
of the figure that lay in the moss op- 
posite. If this was so, the other would 
soon make him out also, and the cru- 
cial moment would arrive. 

“God send he may fall asleep first,” 
thought Nicholas. 

Presently the second black-cock ap- 
proached, There was the din of flap- 
ping wings, the thnd of his settling, 
and instantly following came the chal- 
lenge “Chu-wish—chu-wish,” responded 
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to in a moment by the first arrival. 
The tok was beginning. 

Smirnof heard his companion move. 
Gazing initently into the darkness, he 
thought he saw him rise and kneel, 
peering through the pine branches as 
though he would see what passed 
without. 

“IT must wait a bit,” came the whis- 
per; “it’s too dark yet.” 

The tok began and developed, the 
challenging became fast and furious. 
More black-cock knights arrived, and 
more again; judging by the sounds 
without the shelter there were fights 
in progress at every point; flappings of 
wings, challenges, even the stamping 
and scuttling of the feet of the com- 
batants were audible on all sides. 

The light strengthened. Smirnof was 
no longer in any doubt as to whether 
he really discerned the figure opposite 
or only imagined it. He distinctly saw 
his man rise and step across to his side 
of the shelter. He actually bent over 
Smirnof’s legs and began stealthily to 
remove a pine-branch. In doing so he 
suddenly touched one of Smirnof’s 
boots. 

With an exclamation of terror he 
started back, and sat down in his own 
place, holding his breath—watching— 
as though he scarcely dared to formu- 
late his fears. 

Smirnof now judged that the time 
had come for action. 

“Yes,” he said aloud, “Sasha Melni- 
kof, it is a man; it is I, Nicholas Smir- 
nof. You are caught, my friend; do 
not play the fool, for my revolver is 
at this moment covering you.” 

“It is God’s will!’ exclaimed Melni- 
kof, with a choking sob. “And it is 
you that have captured me, Nicholas! 
Well, fear not, I shall not resist. I 
am weary of this existence—the cold, 
the hunger, ‘the fever, the being hunted 
—my God! yes, lam gladit is over——” 

“How have you lived these days?” 
asked Nicholas. 
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“Each night I have caught one black- 
cock—I pounce upon them in the dark- 
ness as they fight—it is easily done. I 
was about to do this when I touched 
your foot. My God—it is cold.” 

“I have more clothes than I need,” 
said Nicholas; “you shall wear my 
poloo-shoobka; this big tooloop is enough 
for me.” 

Smirnof took off his sheepskin and 
handed it across. ‘We will wait until 
it is light enough to see our way; put 
it on and rest awhile—sleep, if you 
like.” 

“No, I sleep by day. I would rather 
talk. Nicholas, in pity—is my wife 
well? and the little one?” 

“They are well.” 

Melnikof crossed himself piously and 
muttered inaudible words. Then he 
began, and for an hour he spoke of his 
adventures: his escape, his life in for- 
est and moorland, pursued, befriended 
by peasants, a beggar, starving at 
times, yet determined to reach his 
home; “for I must see my dear wife 
and the little one before I die,” he 
ended, sobbing. 

Nicholas was a soft-hearted man, and 
pitied his old friend, but with him 
duty was paramount. 

“It’s no use, Melnikof,” he said. “I 
am sorry for you, but I have my career 
to think of, and my duty to my em- 
ployers.” 

“Of course—I do not ask a favor of 
you, Smirnof; I am nota fool. What 
I would suggest, if you allowed me, is 
in the nature of a bargain by which 
we should both gain.” He paused. 

“Well?” said Smirnof; “go on.” 

“There are papers of importance at 
my lodging; in exchange for these pa- 
pers, or rather for disclosing their 
whereabouts—my wife does not know 
of them, and could not help you to find 
them—I swear to you that you will 
not find them without my aid—I de- 
mand half-an-hour with my wife and 
child.” 
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“I being present?” 

“You being present. These papers 
would be a valuable possession to you, 
Smirnof; their discovery would be a 
feather in your cap. With them in 
hand and my wretched self captured— 
which has been a wonderful feat, and 
quite incomprehensible to me—your 
eareer is made.” 

“Well, I agree. I may be blamed for 
it, but I will do as you suggest. Per- 
haps we had better start at once. If 
I were seen driving with you to your 
wife’s lodging it might be misunder- 
stood. It is now two o’clock—we shall 
reach town by five; the streets will be 
empty. Before six we shall be at the 
Department.” 

The black-cock were in the very 
midst of the excitement of battle and 
bloodshed. A _ belligerent pair were 
hectoring and threatening within a 
yard or two of the shalashka as the 
two men stepped out and disturbed 
them. Both birds flew off with a loud 
tumult of beating wings. The noise 
gave pause to the dozen of duels going 
on at every point: as the two men 
stamped over the frozen ground bird 
after bird rose and fled away, some 
settling close by and continuing their 
heated arguments, others flying as far 
as the forest, to sit and challenge upon 
the nearest tree. A crane screamed 
out in the half-frozen marshland a mile 
away. 

Melnikof, though he had sighed and 
wept in the first-shock of his capture, 
was now in better spirits. “I am glad 
it is over—this hunted existence,” he 
repeated more than once; “and I shall 
see my dear wife and the child, thanks 
to you. God bless you for it, Smir- 
pof.” 

“Don’t thank me,” said Nicholas; 
“it’s a matter of business.” 

Two hours later the three horses of 
Smirnof’s troika clattered through the 
streets of St. Petersburg and drew up 
at the house in which was Vera Mel- 
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nikof’s flat, a modest lodging at the 
top of the huge building. 

“Dear Saints, how I tremble!” ex- 
claimed Melnikof, as his companion 
rang the bell. 

“You have not yet told me where the 
papers are to be found,” said Smir- 
nof. 

“In the kitchen there is a stone let 
into the floor in front of the cooking- 
stove; they are beneath that stone. 
Someone answers the bell—it is she— 
Verochka, my beloved!” 

“Come into the sitting-room—you also, 
Nicholai Stepanitch, I will set the sam- 
ovar before you—you have had a cold 
drive. Will they try you again, my 
Sasha? will they acquit you?” 

“Dooshka, we have but half-an-hour, 
and that thanks to Smirnof; thank 
him, you too! but for him, my beloved, 
we should not have met. Where is the 
little one? bring her.” 

The half-hour passed very quickly. 
Smirnof sat stolidly by and watched 
and listened while father and child and 
mother—the child very sleepy and 
frightened—talked and embraced and 
wept together. Then all adjourned to 
the kitchen, and the stone was prised 
up by Smirnof with an axe. Sure 
enough, there lay a dusty packet of 
papers beneath it. Smirnof glanced at 
the bundle and pocketed it. 

“You have performed your share of 
the contract, Sasha, and I have per- 
formed mine,” he said. “Time’s up. 
I am sorry, Vera Ivanovna; you will 
understand.” 

“Go then, husband; stay—one more 
embrace!” she flung her arms about 
Melnikof’s neck. “Go, and God keep 
thee!” she said aloud; and she whis- 
pered in his ear, “Walk in front when 
you reach the bottom of the stairs.” 

At the foot of the dark, unlighted 
stone staircase, gloomy even in full 
daylight, almost pitch dark at this 
early hour of morning, Melnikof was 
walking in front. Two men suddenly 
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fell upon Smirnof, who was just be- 
hind him; one placed something over 
his mouth, the other held his arms. 
Smirnof struggled and tried to cry out, 
but the men were powerful; he was 
helpless in their clutches, and the gag 
upon his mouth and nose prevented 
him uttering a sound. 

“T am done for,” thought Smirnof. 
“IT ought not to have-—” 

Then suddenly consciousness 
him. 

When he regained his senses he lay 
upon his own bed at home. It was 
broad daylight. His wife Olga sat by 
his bedside sewing. 

“Olga—what is it—what has hap- 
pened?” he said. “Where is Melnikof? 
Have I been ill? Did I dream it, or 
did I go out and capture Melnikof?” 

Olga kissed her husband and 
smoothed his forehead with her hand. 
“You must have been ill, dooshka 
moya,” she said. “You went to make 
a capture, but a few hours later there 
was a ring at the bell—this was five 
in the morning—and I found you lying 
unconscious at the door. Who left you 
there I know not.” 

“Olga, we are ruined!’’ he sobbed, re- 
membering all. “I captured him and 
allowed him to escape.” Smirnof tried 
to rise, but fell back. ‘“‘My head!” he 
exclaimed. “How ill I feel! Go tothe 
Department at once, Olga—stay; feel 
in the pocket of my tooloop, is there a 
bundle of papers?” The papers were 
there; Olga produced them. 

“Thank God! they may save me,” he 
said. “Leave them for me to look at, 
and go quickly to the Department. Bid 
them watch every station and every 
exit from the town; it is possible he 
may not yet have got away. Tell them 
I went to Melnikof’s lodgings for pa- 
pers and was there attacked and 
drugged. Explain all.” 

Fortunately for Smirnof, the papers 
proved to be of some value to the De- 
partment, and though the Chief looked 


left 
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coldly upon his outwitted employé for 
awhile, Nicholas was not deprived of 
his seniority. But Melnikof was not 


found, neither was his wife. As a 
matter of fact, they had escaped by the 
early Finland train to Wiborg, reach- 
ing that city four hours later, while 
Smirnof still lay unconscious. At Hel- 
singfors they had caught a steamer 
starting for Stockholm. They now live 
happily in London, where Sasha still 
associates occasionally with those who 
are in touch with the wire-pullers of 
anarchist and revolutionary circles. 
He has little sympathy with them; in- 
deed, he owes them a bitter grudge for 
a year of great misery, which might 
have lasted lifelong but for certain 
circumstances which have been set 
forth above. But both Sasha and his 
wife deem it a sacred duty to be upon 
terms with their old associates in order 
to keep faith with Olga and Nicholas 
Smirnof, to whom they consider that 
they owe much, and who from time to 
time receive from them mysterious, 
unsigned communications which are of 
the utmost value to Nicholas, and by 
virtue of which he has by this time 
achieved a reputation in the Depart- 
ment for astuteness and sagacity sec- 
ond to none in the Empire. 

It was his marvellous discovery of 
a certain plot to wreck a train proceed- 
ing from the Crimea, a year or two 
ago, that procured for him the favor 
of some of the very highest personages 
in the realm. This discovery has ever 
since been a problem and a mystery to 
every other member of the Depart- 
ment, but presumably Smirnof himself 
knew to whom he was indebted for 
the timely information which enabled 
him to avoid the threatened catas- 
trophe, for on that occasion he made 
this remark to his wife: 

“One never knows one’s luck. Only 
think of it: I go, thanks to my soft 
heart, and make an eternal idiot ‘of 
myself by letting a poor chap say good- 
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bye to his wife before disappearing for 

ever, and there comes of it—this!” 
“This,” was the photograph, framed 
Longman’s Magazine. 
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in diamonds, of a grateful Imperial 
Highness! 
Fred Wishaw. 
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“In a generation rich in scholars, no 
one could be called greater than Max 
Miiller,” said the Professor of Philos- 
ophy in the Columbia University, in 
October, 1900—when the English- 
speaking world learnt its loss, and 
bared its head, at the passing of a 
great good man. 

From friend and stranger alike, and 
from three continents, came testimony 
to his personal influence and magnet- 
ism, his charm, and the force of his 
character. Many great men have 
struggled as did Max Miiller to express 
the truth that was in them—the great- 
est of them, indeed, with his own fine 
indifference to success—to few has it 
been given to state the truth with such 
attractive force, such gentle, bright, 
persuasive courtesy. The man and his 
mind made a combination unique, ir- 
resistible, in this world of men or of 
minds—seldom of both in one. 

He radiated light; his simple, child- 
like happiness was infectious; his 
genius for loving acted like sunshine 
on the vaporous mists of other folks’ 
ill-humors—even envy and bitterness 
evaporated under his influence. If any 
hated or envied, in those latter days, 
it was but because they wilfully put 
themselves outside his orbit, afraid of 
fin@ing their enemy a good fellow after 
all. And even these could not read un- 
moved the story of his life.’ 

The early desperate struggle, the 
marvellous endurance, the surprising 


1 “The Life and Letters of the Right Hon- 
ourable Friedrich Max Muller.”” Edited by his 


courage of conviction in one of his 
gentle, yielding temperament, the feel- 
ing after his true vocation, the loyalty 
to the progressive beliefs of the mo- 
ment, the strenuous and willing labor 
of a long life, the reward and quietude 
of its ending—all are here faithfully 
pictured. 

“It was in my own hands,” says Max 
Miiller triumphantly, ‘“‘whether I should 
sink or swim.” And of that early fight 
with poverty his wife has written most 
touchingly, quoting some words of J. 
A. Allen’s on a man’s choosing his 
work in life:— 


Yet happy ye, whether the waiting 
be for short time or long time, if only 
it bring on meanwhile the struggle. 
One sure reward you have then, 
though there may be none other, just 
the struggle, and the marshalling to 
the front of rightful forces, with effort, 
endurance, devotion, the putting reso- 
lutely back of forces wrongful, the 
hardening of all that is soft within, 
the softening of all that is hard; until 
out of the hardening and the softening 
result the better tempering of the 
soul’s metal and higher development 
of those two qualities, which are best 
in man, and best in his ideal of his 
Maker, strength and kindness, power 
and mercy. Real struggling is itself 
real living, and no ennobling thing of 
this earth is ever to be had by man 
on any other terms. 


But of the fight against misunder- 
standing, against doubt and wilful 
misrepresentation, who should write? 


wife. Two vols. Longmans, Green & Co.: 


1902. 
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Something of its bitterness those who 
knew and loved him read in the dig- 
nity of his silence when such things 
were mentioned: 


They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore 
thee. 

Better men fared thus before thee, , 

Fired their ringing shot and passed, 

Hotly charged, and sank at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb, 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall. 


After the lean student-days at Leip- 
zig came ‘the greater leanness and lone- 
liness of Paris, where he copied manu- 
scripts, and laid the foundation of his 
Sanskrit scholarship. From this pre- 
carious position the East India Com- 
pany rescued him, to translate the 
Vedas. The work took him just 
twenty-nine years to complete. 

Early in May, 1848, Max Miiller went 
for change to Oxford, and he stayed 
there till his death—more than half a 
eentury of years—lecturing and work- 
ing at the sacred books of the East. 
His beautiful home in Norham Gar- 
dens became a shrine for many and 
varied pilgrims, from the Courts of 
Europe, from the monasteries of Bud- 
dhists, the temples of Hindoos, the 
academies of Japan, the wisdom and 
fashion of America. 

More than once was he tempted to 
return to the land of his birth; from 
more than one foreign power came 
decorations and honors; but no coun- 
try appealed to him like that of his 
adoption, and of no honor was he 
prouder than of the Privy Councillor- 
ship of 1896. “I am really quite up- 
set,” he writes. “I had so little ex- 
pected anything of the kind, and it is, 
of course, far too much.” 

One looks at the monument he has 
left behind him, and one wonders at 
the energy of the man. The long list 
of translations, the essays and lectures, 
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the grammars and biographies of 
words, the contributions to magazines, 
the chatty light-reading of his remi- 
niscences, the ready help given by cor- 
respondence to more than one lost 
cause. Truly to him hard work, as 
well as failure, were the conditions of 
success. 

His letter to Bunsen about the first 
article he wrote for The Edinburgh Re- 
view is interesting—(1850). 


Here is the review to which you 
were good enough to promise your 
powerful recommendation. I should 
be very glad if The Edinburgh would 
take it, but I am afraid I have hardly 
hit off the right tone, though I tried 
hard in writing it to think of ladies, 
uninterruptedly. The advice “think of 
a lady while you are writing” does not 
come direct from Lockhart, whom I 
never saw, but from Eastwick, whom 
Lockhart taught. 


It was for this article that Stan- 
ley, Jowett, and Morier interested 
themselves to provide a head and 
tail. 

The lectures which excited most con- 
troversy, perhaps, were his Gifford 
Lectures. But, indeed, the orthodoxy 
of 1902, as represented by “The Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience,” in itself 
offers justification for the very mild 
expressions of advanced thought which 
Professor Max Miiller put forward in 
1888. Who now would question his 
definition of religion as consisting in 
“the perception of the infinite under 
such manifestations as are able to in- 
fluence the nioral character of man”? 
And, by the time that the last volume 
of the Lectures came to be published, 
the Professor had himself seen the 
tide turn in his favor. 

For the conception of the Fatherhood 
of God, Professor Max Miiller did prob- 
ably more than any accredited servant 
of God of his age and country—inas- 
much as his influence was felt in both 
East and West. For the theory of the 
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common Aryan home, for the science 
of language, he did everything. 

Among his friends he numbered 
Jowett and Stanley, Bunsen and Rus- 
sell, Gladstone and Martineau, Kings- 
ley and Froude, Sir H. Acland, Mon- 
cure Conway, Sir R. Jebb—in India, 
Malabari and Mazmoomdar, in Japan 
his two very special chelas, spreading 
the good seed of Sanskrit scholarship 
himself had sown. Of that same schol- 
arship of his so much did the orthodox 
Indian priesthood think, that it refused 
to recognize in him aught but a spirit- 
ual Guru, 

When he lay ill, the priests performed 
for him the service reserved for the 
initiated alone: for his soul were said 
orthodox Hindoo masses. 

Perhaps other European Sanskritists 
have known as much as Max Miiller; 
none have given their knowledge to the 
world in such a pleasing form. There 
lies his value. 

On the subject of his own linguistic 
attainments he was very modest. We 
were speaking once of languages, and I 
asked him how many he might know. 

“T hope I know my mother-tongue,” 
he made answer; “I am acquainted 
with a few others.” 

“Why this caution?’ I laughed. 

“T will tell you,” said Professor Max. 
“There came to me one day, as I sat 
here, in my study—the Buddha on my 
hearth—a man who seemed my ideal 
of the Sanskrit priesthood. He spoke 
to me in an unknown tongue. I asked 
him what that language might be? 
The man huddled himself together on 
the floor and wept. ‘I have wor- 
shipped you all my life as the greatest 
living Sanskrit scholar in all the 
world; I speak to you a simple Sans- 
krit salutation and you do not under- 
stand me.’ Since then,” added Profes- 
sor Max, sorrowfully, “I never say that 
I know any language.” 

It was but the difference between 
the spoken and the written “dead” 
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tongue; but the dear Professor’s humil- 
ity was not the least of his charms. 
The lessons to be learnt from the 
Sacred Books of the East he has him- 
self summarized in one of his lectures. 


Firstly—that most religions are in 
their most ancient form, or in the 
minds of their authors, free from many 
of the blemishes that attach to them in 
later times. 

Secondly—that there is hardly any re- 
ligion which does not contain some 
truth, sufficient to enable those who 
seek the Lord, to find Him in their 
hour of need. 

Thirdly—that we learn to appreciate 
better than ever what we really have 
in our own religion. No one who has 
not examined patiently and honestly 
the other religions of the world can 
know what Christianity really is, or 
can join with such truth and sincerity 
in the words of St. Paul, “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 


Many other things also has he said 
which are worth a place in our hearts 
and memories. These are some of 
them :— 


I am looking forward to a better life, 
I mean a life in which we shall be bet- 
COE, « as 

It is not enough to believe and pray, 
Wwe must work, and try to make our- 
selves useful. With a firm upright 
will one can conquer everything. A 
good sailor is as self-poised in a storm 
as in fine weather, for he knows no 
wave can rise higher than God’s will. 

It does not matter who is right, but 
only what is right. 

I have cared for truth, not for suc- 
cess. 

The Now is far better than the Then, 
and the Future will be better than the 
Now. 

I cannot get enthusiastic about the 
beautiful. To me the beautiful seems 
so comprehensible, and only the ugly 
needs explanation. 

I believe in the Continuity of Self. 


And one can almost hear his voice 
in the language of the old Arya— 


As the Sun sets, yet never dies, nei- 
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ther shall I go into non-existence, but 
I shall live with the Sun. 


“Even so”—feel those who loved and 
Temple Bar. 


The Tyranny of Bridge. 


knew him, as they thrill to the mem- 
ory of his buoyant vitality. 
Cornelia Sorabiji. 





THE TYRANNY OF BRIDGE. 


It is not exactly true to say that it 
is astonishing that communities should 
allow themselves to be tyrannized by 
fashion; to find themselves, that is, 
being led further along a road on 
which they have entered than they 
originally meant to go, and being irri- 
tated at having gone so far. It is not 
astonishing because it has happened 
often in the past, it is happening now, 
and it will happen again. Human 
nature being what it is, the history of 
humanity, like all other histories, will 
repeat itself. It is, therefore, without 
feelings of complete dismay—though it 
may be with a strong feeling of con- 
tempt—that thinking men contemplate 
the latest craze which has dominated 
what is known as “society,”—namely, 
the playing of the game of bridge. The 
craze will pass. Mole ruet sua; its own 
weight will drag it down. It will be- 
come a nuisance, as all fashions do 
just before they become unfashionable. 
Men and women will discover that 
what was at first a pleasure has be- 
come a pain, and when that discovery 
has been made, the game will be 
played or not be played according to 
the amount of pleasure it is still found 
to give. It will find its own level 
among the thousands of forms of tak- 
ing pleasure open to money and lei- 
sure; and the pleasure-loving crowd 
will seek some fresh method of utiliz- 
ing—so far as that word has any mean- 
ing for them—the time at their dis- 
posal, 

There is probably a good deal of ex- 
aggeration in the many current reports 


as to the evils which the craze for 
gambling at bridge has introduced. But 
there is fire somewhere under the 
smoke. When it is said that women, 
and even young girls, night after night 
lose far more money than they can 
possibly manage to pay; when it is 
known that certain extremely skilful 
players contrive to pocket very large 
sums of money,—in fact, make a hand- 
some income out of the game; when it 
is at least hinted that So-and-so’s play 
is not above suspicion, and when it is 
observed that A playing with B as his 
partper somehow or other hardly ever 
loses a rubber; and when, finally, it 
gets to be known that C can be left 
unpaid—which is the most perilous 
knowledge of all—then there is very 
little mistake as to what is happening. 
For if some one always wins, some 
one must always lose; and when a born 
gambler loses often there is not much 
that he will not do to try to recoup 
himself for his losses. And there lies 
the special danger of this game. For 
although it is to the beginner seem- 
ingly a game of chance—a game, that 
is, in which a newcomer “with any 
luck” might hope to be successful 
—it is in reality nothing of the kind. 
It is a game of chance to this extent, 
that good cards, unless played insane- 
ly, must beat bad cards, and that there 
is at least a chance that an unskilled 
player may be dealt a superlatively 
good hand. But it must be remem- 
bered that superlatively good hands 
are rare; also that a skilful player has 
just as good a chance of getting a 
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good hand as an unskilful player, and 
that when he gets his good hand he 
will make more of it than the unskil- 
ful player. But the majority of hands 
dealt in an evening—perhaps it would 
be equally correct to substitute the 
word “morning”—are moderate; neither 
very good nor very bad. And it is 
when hands continue to be moderate 
that the newcomer realizes the hard 
fact that the game is a game of skill. 
It is a game which can only be played 
with a sound chance of success by 
those who have played it many hun- 
dreds of times, who have had all sorts 
and conditions of hands dealt them, 
and who have made careful deductions 
from a wide experience as to the gen- 
eral rules which should guide them in 
this or that situation, and as to the 
precise way in which this or that hand 
should be played. No better evidence 
of the fact that bridge is a game of 
skill could be brought than this, that 
the “Cavendish” of bridge has not yet 
been written. We mean no disrespect 
to the authors of the thoughtful and 
illuminating volumes which have been 
written on the game during the last 
two or three years; perhaps, indeed, 
we ought to say that it is not generally 
agreed that the “Cavendish” of bridge 
has been written. New theories, new 
developments, new combinations of 
chances, are still being spied by mathe- 
matical minds, and it is hardly likely 
that, good though what has been writ- 
ten may be, there will be written noth- 
ing better. That leads to other ques- 
tions. How is it, if it is the fact that 
bridge is first and foremost a game of 
skill, that it has taken so strong a 
hold on sections of the community not 
conspicuous for intellect; and how is 
it, when once it has been recognized 
that skill, not chance, wins the game, 
that experienced men can still sit down 
to play for money with women and 
girls whom they know to be almost as 
ignorant of the rules governing a “dec- 
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laration” as they are of bimetallism or 
the differential calculus? The answer 
to the first question is, no doubt, that 
nobody likes to own himself consider- 
ably more stupid than his neighbor, 
and that it is not perhaps yet thor- 
oughly realized that in bridge it is the 
intellect kindred to that of the chess- 
player which wins. (How many girls 
would sit down to play chess for 
stakes?) To the second question there 
is only one answer: that some men will 
do practically anything for money. 
The man who sits down to play at high 
points, believing, or at least hoping, 
that he will rise from the table with 
his opponent—who may be an unmar- 
ried girl—heavily in debt to him, must 
have put a certain question to himself 
and have answered it. “If Lady A or 
Miss B chooses to play in this com- 
pany, that is her look-out and not 
mine. It is not my place to warn her, 
and I should be a fool to refuse to 
play against her.” Possibly; but it is 
fortunately not every man who would 
be happy at finding himself to have 
arrived at that conclusion. 

Would it be desirable, and if so 
would it be possible, by any means to 
stop or to prevent the evils attendant 
on this kind of gambling? It might be 
desirable, but it is much harder to see 
how it is possible. For the truth is 
that when you are dealing with a large 
community of free persons, there is one 
thing which you can do, and that is to 
say that this or that shall not take 
place; and there is another thing which 
you cannot do, and that is to make 
certain that it shall not take place. 
Like Mr. Barrie’s “Sentimental 
Tommy,” people will always “find a 
w’y” to do what they want to do. That 
cardinal fact is recognized by our Leg- 
islative Assemblies;' it must be recog- 
nized by the majority in all assemblies 
of sensible men. Take the case, for 
instance, of the campaign which has 
been carried on for years against bet- 
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ting. Betting on horse-racing, every- 
body admits, has been productive of an 
enormous amount of evil and suffering. 
Rich men have lost their fortunes; poor 
men have ruined themselves and their 
families; betting has led to theft, forg- 
ery, suicide, and murder. That is true; 
but you cannot prevent men from bet- 
ting. You can limit the temptations to 
bet and the opportunities for betting: 
you can make it a penal offence to bet 
openly in the streets, for instance, and 
you can exact heavy fines from persons 
convicted of keeping gaming-houses; 
there you have bargains of a kind 
made in public, and you can prevent 
those bargains from being made. But 
what you cannot prevent is the private 
bargain. You cannot prevent one man 
from saying to another, “I bet you a 
shilling that I am right,” nor can you 
prevent the man who proves the bettor 
wrong from receiving his shilling; and 
if you cannot prevent men from bet- 
ting in shillings you cannot prevent 
them from betting in sovereigns. 
There will always be, so to speak, too 
many men for the police. 


The fact is that no free community 
ever permits itself to suffer for long 
under a condition of things which the 
general sense of the community deter- 
mines to be inconvenient or, intolerable. 
When the general sense of the commu- 
nity decides that there is something 
wrong, what is wrong gets altered 
somehow. Not at once, perhaps. It 
may happen that the minority has to 
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work hard and for long to persuade 
the majority to see what are the com- 
munity’s best interests; but the wrong 
gets righted in time,—the general ten- 
dency away from the extremes to the 
mean fulfils itself. So it is with the 
latest instance of a temporary rush to 
the extreme in the case of the craze 
for the game of bridge. The extreme 
sooner or later will be found to be a 
nuisance, and there will be a return to 
the mean. The pendulum may swing 
far, but it does not stop swinging. 
That is, we shall soon hear no more 
of girls in tears over their gambling 
debts, and ready to appeal to mere 
strangers on any pretext for financial 
help; but at the same time sensible 
men who like a game of bridge for 
moderate stakes will continue to play 
the game, and will play it with a per- 
fectly clear conscience. They will be 
doing neither themselves nor anybody 
else any harm, and will be engaging 
in a thoroughly legitimate pastime. 
There are worse ways of spending 
one’s time than indulging in a game 
of cards with reasenable stakes at rea- 
sonable hours. The offence of gaming 
is a question of degree. Gambling is 
a social offence, but playing a game 
for money only becomes gambling 
when it is carried to excess. What is 
excess here it is sometimes difficult to 
determine, but no more difficult than 
to decide what is excess in drinking, 
eating, or the pursuit of some useless 
and expensive hobby. 





THE COMPLACENCY OF THE WORDSWORTHIANS. 


The position of Wordsworth in the 
hierarchy of English letters is in one 
respect unique. No man of anything 
like the same eminence is so little 
loved. Reverence he has had in plenty, 


and that from men like Coleridge, Mill, 
Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold; but of 
any warmer feeling, among the general 
mass of readers at any rate, it would 
be difficult to find a trace: On the 
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contrary—and it is no use disguising 
the fact—many people who have every 
right to an opinion of their own posi- 
tively dislike him. I know of no paral- 
lel case. The feeling is quite different 
from the antipathy that Browning, for 
instance, or Walt Whitman often ex- 
cites, or the actual hatred that many 
cherish towards Carlyle or Byron or 
George Eliot. It is simply passive dis- 
like, 

I should hesitate to say that this was 
entirely the fault of the Wordsworthi- 
ans; but they have certainly a great 
deal to do with it. Hardly any poet 
has suffered to such an extent from 
his admirers. If they would only for 
one moment treat him as a man, make 
light of his foibles, confess his imper- 
fections, import a little human warmth 
into their icy disquisitions! But that 
is not their way. They will have it that 
Wordsworth was not as other poets 
are. One failing, it is true, they are 
forced to admit: he certainly at times 
wrote verses considerably worse than 
bad prose. But even that they do not 
venture to explain. They suppose it 
must have had something to do with 
his theory of poetic diction: further it 
would be impious to inquire. Their 
seriousness is abysmal. It is odds if 
they will allow a single poem to be 
merely a poem—only that, and not 
“some stupendous Heaven-defend-us” 
piece of psychology, metaphysics, sci- 
ence, religion, pedagogy—anything and 
everything but art. And, of course, in 
the end their reverence defeats itself. 
Deceive themselves how they may, 
they do not really love the man Words- 
worth, because they do not really know 
him. They have denied themselves the 
right to understand him. 

There is a striking instance of this 
in Mr. Walter Raleigh’s recent book 
(Wordsworth. By Walter Raleigh. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold. 1903. 6s.). One 
of the cardinal points in Wordsworth’s 
history is the almost total extinction 
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of his poetical faculty soon after his 
fortieth year. Here, surely, is the 
eritic’s opportunity. If he can explain 
this, he will have gone far towards ex- 
plaining the whole man. What, then, 
has Mr. Raleigh to say about it? He 
dismisses this extraordinary event in 
two pages and a half at the beginning 
of the book (pp. 17-19) as if, however 
deplorable, it were of no more real 
significance than a cold in the poet’s 
head. Here are his words: 


“Nine years after the Prelude there 
appeared the Hacursion, and then—an 
end. ... By strange and hard ways 
he had been led up to the mount of 
vision, he had seen,” etc., “and then 
the vision faded ... and he was left 
gazing on the woods and hills and pas- 
tures under the light of common day. 
. . . Coleridge, we are often told, took 
opium; but Wordsworth had no pleas- 
ant vices, and there is something other 
than accident in the brief course of a 
poetry so subtle and so elemental, .. . 
so little dependent on intellectual craft- 
manship and labor.” 


But why? Why did it all come to an 


end? Why did the vision fade? What 
was the “something other than acci- 
dent”? If Mr. Raleigh’s idea of Words- 
worth’s greatness is right—and who 
can doubt it?—this is one of the really 
[heartbreaking losses in literature; and 
all he can find to say about it is that 
it was a pity, but such things will hap- 
pen. “However this may be,” he says, 
and proceeds to give an outline of 
Wordsworth’s early life. 

Possibly Mr. Raleigh wanted to get 
over what he felt to be a crucial diffi- 
culty with as little trouble as possible. 
He has all the artifices of composition 
at his fingers’ ends. But the Words- 
worthians’ idea of their hero is so un- 
canny, so bloodless, so remote from 
humanity, that it is hard to say what 
they will not take for granted. And, 
after all, the real mystery is that the 
person analyzed in Mr. Raleigh’s book 
should ever have been a poet at all. 
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The substantive part of the book con- 
sists of a profuse and elaborate discus- 
sion (pp. 86-196) of the poet’s opinions 
about “poetic diction,” nature as an 
educator, and the proper attitude of 
mind to be adopted towards peasants, 
a discussion conceived and carried out 
in a spirit, alas! only too Wordsworth- 
ian. In Mr. Morley’s well-known study 
(a piece of work which it would be 
impertinent to praise) there are two 
phrases which characterize the un- 
pleasant side of Wordsworth to perfec- 
tion—“‘mere solemnity” and “optimism 
or complacency.” If it were not that 
this had been said by so great an au- 
thority of Wordsworth himself, I 
should hardly venture to call Mr. 
Raleigh’s treatise solemn and compla- 
cent; and I hasten to add that doubt- 
less nothing but the excess of his def- 
erence towards his hero could have so 
dulled his taste. On p. 156 we are 
actually asked: 


Does the poet differ from other men 
only by virtue of his gift of expres- 
sion, which is greater than theirs by 
nature, and has been improved and 
strengthened by constant practice ?— 


and comforted on p. 157 by the assur- 
ance that 


the claims of a teacher and prophet 
must be deeper and surelier based than 
on a ready command of beautiful and 
appropriate speech. 


We are told that 


all lasting grandeur in things perceived 
is a quality with which they are invest- 
ed by the powers of the soul, by love, 
and by imagination— 

Which, in truth, 
Is but another name for absolute 
power 
clearest 
mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood. 


And insight, amplitude of 


What poetry, and what philosophy! 
But Mr. Raleigh takes it all as seri- 
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ously as can be: “reality,” he con- 
cludes, “cannot be considered apart 
from the activities of the mind’: and 
he can quote without a tremor in his 
voice a reference to 


The Mind of Man— 
My haunt, and the main region of my 
song. 


It seems to your true Wordsworthian 
quite natural to talk like this. He ex- 
plains—solemnly and complacently— 
that Wordsworth set out 


to show how the mind of man is af- 
fected by the external world, and in 
its turn reacts upon it; 


and further that 


his method of research was that of 
a chemical investigator; he wanted to 
isolate the elements of human life, 
and he, therefore, chose for his experi- 
ment the least complex forms of soci- 
ety known to him. 


Shakespeare himself would be made 
an object of disgust by this sort of 
treatment. 

And, of course, nothing comes of it 
in the end. After working through 
“Poetic Diction,”’ “Nature,” and “Hu- 
manity,” we reach the conclusion of 
the whole matter, “the very pulse of 
the machine”; and the chapter is called 
not “The Wordsworthian Synthesis” 
or “The Transcendental Ego” or “The 
Kosmos as a Self-conscious . Unity,” 
but simply and very happily “Illumina- 
tion.” Here we breathe again. The 
critic reasserts himself. We are per- 
mitted a glimpse into the mind of 
Wordsworth the poet; how he held his 
breath and caught the remotest fugi- 
tive thrills of emotion that in the 
bustle of other men’s existence are 
drowned almost before they are born; 
how he paused and lingered and lis- 
tened in the mysterious underworld of 
the soul until, somewhere at the back 
of everything, he seemed to hear the 
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very heart-beat of universal life—until 
the world that looked in upon him 
through his eyes seemed only another 
aspect of his own being, and out of 
the fulness of his emotion he found 
those immortal accents that seize the 
heart as no other voice ever has or 
ever will. 


My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard.... 


Can no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. ... 


My apprehensions come in crowds; 

I dread the rustling of the grass; 
The very shadows of the clouds 

Have power to shake me as they 

pass, 

I question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind; 
And all the world appears unkind. 


When at last he comes to his proper 
theme Mr. Raleigh is, as might be ex- 
pected, admirable: 


Other poets have touched the hidden 
springs of suggestion casually. ... He 
alone made of them his instrument. 
The old distinctions drawn and boun- 
daries marked between Nature and 
Man, between the World and the 
Mind, seem to fade into insignificance 
before a gaze that pierces like his. 
Vision is his greatest gift. (p. 219.) 


And as for the solemn and complacent 
philosophy, it turns out to be no phi- 
losophy at all: 


In his exploration of the world of the 
mind he found this strong tendency to 
interpret events by the light of the 
emotions. He did not believe that the 
interpretation was necessarily or usually 
valid. He believed in the existence of 
the tendency, and held that its very ex- 
istence was a fact to be reckoned with. 


Exactly. But why were we not told 
this at the beginning? 
The fact is that Mr. Raleigh has gone 
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to work upside down. He has put the 
methods before the results, the com- 
mentary before the text, the prose be- 
fore the poetry. What we are given— 
except in the last few pages—is not a 
picture of Wordsworth, the man and 
the artist, but only his disjecta. membra, 
the mechanism of his emotions, his too 
deliberate opinions and beliefs. Of 
course Wordsworth more than any 
other poet lends himself to this sort 
of treatment, because—(and this seems 
to me to be the really significant fact) 
—it is exactly what he has done him- 
self—to himself. In the second book 
of the Prelude there is this extraordi- 
nary passage: 
A boy I loved the sun, 
Not as I since have loved him, as a 
pledge 
And surety of our earthly life... 
But for this cause, that I had seen him 
la 
His neal on the morning hills . 
In many a thoughtless hour, when, 
from excess 
Of happiness, my blood appeared to 
flow 
For its own pleasure, and I breathed 
with joy. 
And from like feelings, humble though 
intense, 
To patriotic and domestic love 
Analogous, the moon to me was dear. 
Now, what infatuation could possibly 
have reduced a great poet to the state 
of mind in which he could explain in 
bad blank verse that his feelings to- 
wards the moon were analogous to pa- 
triotic and domestic love? The Words- 
worthians will tell you it is only one of 
those quite unaccountable lapses into 
prose which not infrequently distress 
them in the course of their studies, 
without, thank Heaven! diminishing 
the ardor of their faith. But that is 
nonsense. A passage like this is not 
merely a lapse into prose; it is the de- 
liberate expression of a prosaic atti- 
tude of mind. It is not merely a care- 
less piece of writing—an infelicity, a 
moment when Homer nodded—it is a 
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thoroughly unpoetical statement of a 
deliberately unpoetical idea. Words- 
worth was as perfectly awake when 
he wrote the lines about the moon as 
he was when he wrote the lines about 
the sun; the difference is that in the 
latter he expresses his feelings and in 
the former he explains them. 

No criticism of Wordsworth that 
does not distinguish these two aspects 
of his mind can be anything more than 
a vague sketch. The history of his 
genius is the gradual victory of one 
tendency over the other. The poet in 
him died of self-consciousness. What 
was the origin of the ‘disease—whether 
it came of those walks with Coleridge 
when the two discussed the purpose, 
nature and methods of poetry, or 

The Speaker. 


Books and Authors. 


whether it was an inborn vice, or grew 
inevitably out of those rapt broodings 
which were the necessary condition of 
his most heavenly inspirations—this it 
may be difficult or impossible to dis- 
cover. But one thing at least I take 
to be certain. The introspective Words- 
worth, the “solemn and complacent” 
Wordsworth, the Wordsworth whose 
disquisitions and self-communings are 
the delight of his critics and the de- 
spair of his readers—this is not the 
poet at all, but the poet’s evil genius, 
the malignant spirit that grew with his 
growth, fed on the finest flowers of his 
art, and ended by choking the very 
source of the simplest and purest po- 
etry that ever found voice in England. 
ga. FP. @. 
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A memoir of the late Dean Farrar, 
authorized by his family, is being pre- 
pared by his eldest son, Dr. R. A. 
Farrar. 

For the first time for over fifty years 
the Newdigate Prize for English verse 
was not awarded this year. The sub- 
ject assigned was “Charles I. at Ox- 


ford.” 


A monument to the memory of 
Sainte-Beuve was inaugurated recently 
at the Montparnasse Cemetery at 
Paris. It is the work of M. José de 
Chamoy. 

\ 

In spite of vehement opposition, 
a monument to Renan will be erected 
this year at his native town of Tre- 
guier. The inauguraticn will be on the 
15th of September. M. Jean Boucher, 


the scluptor, is a Breton, like the sub- 
ject of his monument. 


Two volumes by Mr. Kipling are 
promised for early publication. One is 
a series of short stories, in which one 
Pyecroft, a naval engineer, is the hero. 
The other is a book of poems, which 
bears the somewhat enigmatic title 
“The Five Nations,” and is to contain 
twenty-five entirely fresh poems. 


A new book of “Stevensoniana” is 
announced, which is described as a 
collection of such odds and ends as 
have been missed from the authorized 
biography and the volumes of letters. 
It will surprise most readers to learn 
that anything has been overlooked. 
The ransacking of all possible sources 
seemed to have been conscientious and 
complete. 
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Apropos of the publication in The 
Sphere of what was advertised as “a 
new story” by Thomas Hardy, the ag- 
grieved author, in a caustic note in 
The Athenzeum, informs the public 
that the story, so far from being new, 
is a resuscitated old story which ap- 
peared in a country journal twenty 
years ago, and which, he leaves his 
readers to infer, he would willingly 
have forgotten. 


In some countries the art of the nov- 
elist is carried on under trying condi- 
tions. M. Brandebourg, residing in the 
Italian colony at Tunis, recently pub- 
lished a novel called “The Paradise of 
the Wise Virgins” in which, it is 
charged, he has dealt unkindly with 
local society. As a consequence, he 
has already had to fight one duel, in 
which he was wounded in one leg; and 
he has five more challenges to deal 
with. 

’ 

The peculiarities of the style of Mr. 
Henry James are indicated by The 
Athenzum in the complaint that his 
sentences are interrupted by constant 
little qualifications,—“‘little concessions, 
which nobody would have thought of 
asking, to little objections, which no- 
body would have dreamt of raising. 
He always seems to be trying to say 
#ix or seven things at once; and the 
reader is taken along so slowly that 
there is a danger lest he should sooner 
or later succumb to fatigue.” 


Dramatic critics in England were re- 
cently thrown into a flutter by the 
award of $500 damages in a suit 
brought against the “Western Morning 
News” by a playwright who was of- 
fended by a criticism of his play which 
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the paper published, The criticism was 
severe, but it was not charged that any 
element of malice entered into it. If 
the case were to be a precedent, it 
would discourage honest criticism. 
Happily the Master of the Rolls has 
reversed the judgment of the lower 
court. 


J. M. Barrie is extremely shy. Soon 
after he leaped into fame, the editors 
of three journals for which he had 
been writing determined to give a din- 
ner in his honor. They knew him only 
by his work, and anticipated a brilliant 
occasion. But course after course was 
consumed without a word from their 
guest, and, despite frantic attempts to 
lure him into conversation, it was not 
until he rose to put on his coat that he 
made the first and last remark that he 
uttered during the evening. This was 
in the broadest Doric: “Weel, this is 
the firrst time I’ve ever had dinner 
with three editors.” Mr. Barrie is 
well aware of his shyness, and does 
not scruple to make fun of himself be- 
cause of it. On one occasion there ap- 
peared in the Scots Observer a brilliant 
lampoon in which Mr. Barrie was rep- 
resented as attending a public dinner, 
keeping everyone in roars of laughter 
with his unceasing stream of wit and 
epigram, and finally ending up by mak- 
ing the speech of the evening. When 
a certain literary friend of Mr. Barrie’s 
saw this wickedly clever piece of satire, 
his indignation knew no bounds, and 
he rushed into print demanding that 
the author of this infamous article 
should straightway disclose himself, 
and be dealt with accordingly. But, 
alas for the well-meaning friend, the 
author was none other than Mr. Barrie 
himself! 
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“OH, THERE ARE MOMENTS.” 

Oh, there are moments in man’s mor- 
tal years 

When for an instant that which long 
has lain 

Beyond our reach is on a sudden found 

In things of smallest compass, and we 

hold 

unbounded shut in 

minute’s space. 

And worlds within the hollow of our 
hand,— 

A world of music in one word of love, 

A world of love in one quick wordless 
look, 

A world of thought in one translucent 
phrase, 

A world of memory in one mournful 
chord, 

A world of sorrow in one little song, 

Such moments are men’s holiest—the 
full orbed 

And finite form of Love’s infinity. 


The one small 


LONDON TOWN. 

Oh, London Town’s a fine town, and 
London sights are rare, 

And London ale is right ale, 
brisk’s the London air, 

And busily goes the world there; but 
crafty grows the mind, 

And London Town of all towns I’m 
glad to leave behind. 


and 


Then hey for croft and hopyard and 
rick and field and pond, 

And Bredon Hill before me, with Mal- 
vern Hill beyond; 

The hawthorn white i’ the hedgerow, 
and all the spring’s attire 

In the comely land of Teme and Lugg 
and Clent and Clee and Wyre. 


Oh, London girls are fine girls, in silk 
and cloth o’ gold, 

And London shops are brave shops, 
where gallant things are sold, 

And bonnily clinks the gold there, but 
drowsily blinks the eye, 

And London Town of all towns I’m 
glad to hasten by. 


Then hey for covert and woodland, 
and ash and’elm and oak, 
Tewkesbury inns and Malvern roofs 
and Worcester chimney smoke, 


‘©Oh There are Moments,” Etc. 


The red-felled Hereford cattie a-lowing 
from field and byre, 

And Bradlow Hill and Kilbury Hill 
and Ledbury Church’s spire. 


Oh, London tunes are new tunes, and 
London books are wise, 

And London plays are rare plays and 
fine to country eyes; 

But merrily fares the knave there, and 
craftily thrives the Jew, 

And London Town of all towns I’m 
glad to hurry through. 


And hey for the road, the west road, 
by bridge and forge and fold, 

Scent o’ the fern and song o’ the lark 
by woods and hills and wold; 

To the homely folk at the hearthstone, 
and the ale beside the fire, 

In the western land, the goodly land, 
my land o’ Heart’s Desire. 

John Masefield. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


SONG. 


Is there no ending of song? 

Will time for ever unloosen 

New birds of singing for flight— 
Gold-plumed, broad-pinioned and strong 
To waken the heart of the night 
With singing and showering light? 


Is there no ending of mirth? 

Will time for ever unloosen 

Fresh founts,  clear-bubbling 
dright, 

From the drainless youth of the earth 

To shatter the heart of the night 

With laughter and showering light? 


and 


Is there no ending of grief? 

Will time for ever unloosen 

Grey buds that wither to white 
And fall as the fading leaf, 

And sigh in the heart of the night 
Or shiver in showering light? 


Yes, mirth and grieving will end; 
But song will upgathering mingle, 
Their perishing beauty and might, 
And tears and laughter will blend 
To shatter the heart of the night 
With singing and showering light. 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 

The Saturday Review. 
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